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HE question implied in our title may be viewed in two 

different ways, by the man within and the man without 

the Christian church. For the man outside the church 
and critical of its present activities, the question really is: Has 
the church amy function today? Or is it an antiquated, outworn 
institution, of which the world would be well rid, and the sooner 
the better? For the man inside the church, the question really 
is: How do the modern world and its needs affect the function of 
the church? How must its methods, and even perhaps its mes- 
sage, be adapted to present-day conditions? I shall undertake 
to answer the latter question rather than the former; although it 
may be that a satisfactory answer to the latter, if we find one, 
will cover the first question as well. 


I 


In the first place, as far as the church is concerned, is there 
any difference between the modern world and the ancient, or the 
medieval? The broad human traits, the basic needs of men, 
vary but little from generation to generation, and it is these with 
which the church must deal, and attempt to supply. Moreover, 
religion itself, in its real essence, has altered but little through 
the centuries. As Rudolf Otto and others have shown, religion 
is no product of civilization or of rationality, but has a sub- 
rational root, the primitive sense of awe in the presence of the 
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Numinous, and has an origin that goes far back into human pre- 
history. Most histories of religion do not go back much before 
4-6000 years B.C., for obvious lack of material. This account 
they piece out with descriptions of savage or barbarous religion; 
but this is not wholly relevant material for the prehistory of 
religion. And it would not be surprising if the history of religion 
really took us back perhaps twenty-five thousand years—if not 
farther—for its earliest origins; some of us think its very earliest 
beginnings of all may reach back to the prehuman level. And, 
all along, these motives have been the dominant and funda- 
mental ones: awe, reverence, thanksgiving, dependence, peni- 
tence, adoration, and peace. There is no use trying to explain 
religion, with the Roman poet, solely in terms of fear; fear is 
there, from the start, but there were other motives too. 

If what we call “civilization” represents, as historians and 
anthropologists tell us, but the last six minutes on the scale of a 
twenty-four-hour day of man’s total history, up to date, with 
other days to come, and if man, as aspecies, has not greatly 
changed in this relatively brief time, we shall not be surprised if 
the function of the church, which is the organized expression of 
man’s religious life, has not greatly altered, however “‘modern”’ 
or even “ultra-modern” the age we now live in. Man is still a 
savage, but not altogether a bad one! He has not yet adapted 
himself, certainly not physiologically or morally, to his own civ- 
ilization, i.e., the state of life in which he now finds himself. For 
example, his eyes, muscles, organs of digestion, derived from a 
long ancestry of forest-dwelling primates, are not yet adapted 
to life, let us say, in modern Chicago or New York. And his 
brain, they tell us, is capable of twice its present development. 
In brief, man is still in process of evolution; and the best thing 
about him, to date, is the needs that have come to awareness in 
him, and his development of tools, methods, and devices to meet 
these needs. Religion, being the response to so fundamental a 
need in his life, both private and social, and being so ancient and 
so continuous a device to meet this need (to say the very least 
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about it!), it is not likely to be either outworn and discarded or 
turned into philosophy (as Benedetto Croce anticipates), but 
will continue the same elementally and basically. 

For this reason the church should carefully study its own past 
as well as its present situation; it should take account of its own 
“prehistory” in the religious evolution of the race—what the 
Greek Fathers called “the preparation of the world for Christ.” 
Therefore, likewise, its “program” should continue to emphasize 
the basic religious needs and satisfactions of human beings, not 
the superficial and transient requirements of the hour, e.g., cer- 
tain pressing reforms, some of which are good and worth while, 
but none of which should be allowed to exhaust the whole energy 
of the church, or be identified with the major purpose of its 
existence. Religion is still a “going concern,” and has been for 
perhaps twenty-five millenniums. It is not about to disappear, 
we may be sure, as has been prophesied by its critics for two 
centuries and more. For it appears to be a basic, elemental func- 
tion of human nature, quite apart from the question of the ob- 
jective reality or unreality of the supernatural, the divine and 
transcendent. 

II 

But if the future of religion seems thus assured, this is no 
guaranty of the indefinite continuance of the church. Some of 
us feel deeply that the church is in jeopardy every hour these 
days. There is a real chance that fifty years hence there may be 
no Christian church in many parts of the earth. We have seen 
the Russian church collapse before our eyes; and we see one 
church in retreat in Spain and Mexico, and in Germany. Gains 
in membership in one quarter are offset by losses elsewhere; 
total net gains are offset by a denaturing of its doctrine in many 
quarters. And as we look abroad upon our world we behold two 
great forces driving and drawing together, like Gog and Magog, 
for the final conflict, the Armageddon of modern civilization: 
Fascism and Communism. And it looks as if the church were to 
be caught between them, like the French and Belgian villagers 
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on the western front in 1914. It is no theory, but practical ne- 
cessity, that dictates the reunion of the Christian church in this 
generation. Its scattered battalions and even its separate di- 
visions are no match for the tidal movements that confront it. 
There is scarcely a church that cannot report, in Haig’s words 
in 1917, “Our back is to the wall.’”? Only a united command, 
only a system of unified co-operation and co-ordination, will 
Save US. 

This is not speculation, but fact—plain to all who have eyes 
to see. Where, for example, is the voice of Christian America to 
be heard in these days? The Northern Baptist Convention 
passes some resolutions or the Methodists or the Episcopalians; 
some Roman bishop or archbishop or cardinal issues a state- 
ment in Boston or New York or Chicago; Father Coughlin’s 
rhetoric melts the connections in his microphone; the Federal 
Council publishes a pamphlet; there are editorials in the Chris- 
tian Century or the Churchman or the Advance, and articles come 
out in Religion and Life or in Christendom. But there is no one 
voice, speaking for the unanimous conscience of the Christian 
church, to which America will listen. Instead, there is a doubt 
that such a unanimous consensus of conviction or of conscience 
really exists, under present conditions. In plain words, what 
does this mean but that the church cannot function in the mod- 
ern world, at least not fully and formally, decisively and effec- 
tively, certainly not 100 per cent? An average opinion, based 
upon some questionnaire, let us say, might be interesting; but 
it is anything but authoritative. 

Hence reunion is a practical necessity in our times. But it 
cannot be reunion by absorption; it is really impossible upon 
that theory. What would result would not be reunion but assim- 
ilation. Christian reunion is impossible without mutual conces- 
sions; and many of us—more every year—are prepared to make 
such concessions in the interest of reunion with our brethren. 
The laymen, we believe, are going to demand it sooner or later. 
After “rethinking” foreign missions, they will demand economy 
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and efficiency and results at home also—especially since it is the 
laymen who foot the bills. The junior Mr. Rockefeller is not the 
only layman who is thinking in these terms. And when we ap- 
proach the question of reunion, we find, as a rule, that we have 
much more in common with our brethren than any of us pos- 
sesses peculiarly and as our own. Finally, the pressure of the 
need of the whole church lays it upon us as the will of our Lord. 
The texts quoted by the Commission on Faith and Order from 
the Gospel of John may be inappropriate, if meant as citations 
of what the historical Jesus said; but they surely represent the 
spirit of Christ. 
iil 

At this point someone may observe that our argument thus 
far is self-contradictory: the function of the church is not re- 
form, but worship and the cultivation of the religious motives; 
and yet reunion is required in order, apparently, that the Chris- 
tian conscience may take in hand the reforms so urgently needed 
today. Let me explain. The true function of the church, today 
as in every day, is the perennial one: the nurture of man’s inner 
life, the cultivation and enlargement of those contacts with the 
divine which are the undying source of all that is best in human 
nature, and the hope of whatever better future still lies before 
us. But the church is diverted from this task largely because, 
since it lacks unity—and consequently fails to bring the solid 
pressure of conscience and of religious ideals to bear upon so- 
ciety—the world itself, the nation, the community, is left to get 
on without those guiding principles which all along, since man 
emerged from barbarism, and perhaps before, have been his 
guaranties of social stability and incentives to further progress. 
I am in a hurry and so I speak bluntly: Whose fault is it that 
the average American has no innate respect for a law of God and 
of nature overarching and superior to the multifarious enact- 
ments on our statute-books? Men once believed in such a law of 
eternal right! The fault lies not with secularism, which is a mere 
inference and backwash; it lies with the Christian church, which 
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forgot its true task and spent its best energies in internal rival- 
ries, dissensions, and competition. Theological subtlety took 
the place of a sense of social responsibility. Now at last, and 
tardily, the church is awaking to this sense of responsibility, and 
the first result is such a concentration upon social reform, with- 
out adequate preparation, or sufficient uniformity of approach, 
as apparently to take all the church’s time and energy. Where- 
as, if its true task were still uppermost, and a genuine Christian 
conscience were developed here in America, the reforms would 
follow automatically and without effort; some of them might, in 
fact, not be needed. I love the church with all my heart, but 
could almost hate it, sometimes, for what it has failed to do in 
the past. 

The greatest present danger within the church itself is that it 
may get transformed into a constantly moving machine for the 
support of propaganda for all sorts of good causes, and with no 
time out for rest or worship. In fact, the time for worship ought 
not to be time out, but the very acme and peak of all the 
church’s work. And I fear that sometimes the church’s self- 
critical ability deserts it, and we fail ‘‘to see oursel’s as ithers 
see us.” 

For example, there is much criticism today, on the part of the 
church or of certain outspoken leaders in the church, of the 
capitalist order of society, which may or may not be crashing to 
ruin all about us. But the obvious retort which can be made to 
the church, and is made by some persons, is this: Why does the 
church not mend its own ways before presuming to criticize the 
present social order? Why not show the world by example what 
a truly Christian social order would be like? Instead of endeav- 
oring to destroy capitalism and taking a purely negative atti- 
tude, why not work out concretely and practically, if on a lesser 
scale, the ideal that is intended to take its place? Moreover— 
and this is the barbed shaft that finds its way to the joint in our 
armor—is not the church itself immersed in the capitalist sys- 
tem? What is the future of a church, or a group of churches, 
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whose whole outlook is conditioned by the materialistic, capital- 
istic, “to have and to hold” conception of life upon which mod- 
ern Western society is based and organized? Is not the church 
itself guilty of the same false psychology that is tending to un- 
dermine the whole fabric of human civilization in these days? 
Does not the church also idolize wealth? No one will admit this; 
but the facts speak for themselves, to all who know intimately 
the inner workings of religious institutions at the present day. 
The church must have money with which to operate; under the 
present system large gifts are indispensable, for churches are 
costly institutions; under the present system only the few have 
the resources from which to make large gifts. In consequence it 
happens, again and again, that the deciding voice in questions of 
church policy is the voice of those who possess large financial re- 
sources—to their credit be it noted that their judgment errs no 
more frequently than it does, and perhaps less frequently than 
might be expected. 

Moreover, Protestantism still operates more or less upon the 
theory that practically anyone who wishes to be a minister may 
become one. The result is that we have far too many clergymen, 
far too inadequately educated and trained, and too few of the 
right sort of men to begin with.’ Consequently they are poorly 
paid; and the next consequence beyond that is a subservience to 
the system upon which their livelihood depends, and unwilling- 
ness to antagonize any but the flagrantly vicious outside the 
church. Often, it may be feared, the practice of snooping about 
in search of bootleggers during the Prohibition era was a psycho- 
logical compensation for failure to face up to spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places within the church itself. What the Protes- 
tant churches need is fewer ministers, more carefully selected, 
more thoroughly educated and professionally trained, and then 
adequately paid for their services as teachers and pastors. And 

' This is no private opinion. See the four-volume survey, The Education of American 


Ministers, ed. William A. Brown, Mark A. May, and others (New York: Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1934). 
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there is certainly money enough in the Protestant churches to 
do this. Instead, we sink millions of dollars in expensive church 
buildings, in cathedrals and colleges and schools, and then we 
lack sufficient funds to pay adequate salaries to their staffs. We 
send millions of dollars annually to foreign countries in order to 
maintain a paid propaganda in the interest of Christianity and 
Christian civilization, and we take it out of the pockets of the 
too numerous, half-educated, ineffective missionaries, pastors, 
and teachers here at home. That is the way of big business; but 
it is not the way to win respect for the Christian religion here in 
America or anywhere else. The whole psychology of the proce- 
dure is wrong, from start to finish. The church really stands for 
spiritual values to be realized in wholesome human relations, 
personal and social. But you cannot begin to realize those val- 
ues if your church turns you into a tax-collector, and registers 
your success or failure in terms of the raising of money, the ad- 
ministering of an organization, and the erecting of buildings; 
and especially if the church makes you in turn a beggar when it 
comes to the education of your children. 

The plain fact is that there are just too many Protestant 
churches, too many ministers, in proportion to the number of 
Protestant Christians in the United States; and as a conse- 
quence too much Protestant energy is consumed in keeping 
machinery moving that might better be scrapped. No town of 
five thousand needs ten Protestant churches; yet all over Amer- 
ica this is about the ratio established by our aggressive, com- 
petitive, and individualist religion. To the man outside the 
church this fact is quite enough to prove the inefficiency and 
futility of Protestantism; to the man within the church who 
thinks about his religion it can only appear a travesty of the 
Gospel and an example of hopelessly incompetent organization 
and of stupid psychology. The Protestant churches have “‘got 
in too deep”’ in building enterprises during the past generation; 
they visioned the Kingdom of God as a big church with com- 
fortable pews, and forgot that the church is, after all, a non- 
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profit institution and has no business talking the language of in- 
vestments, bonds, and securities. Perhaps the depression will 
help to cure us of our fiscal madness and our delusions of gran- 
deur. Let us hope so! The church’s real investments are in hu- 
man personality; when buildings and programs and machinery 
are substituted for that, the church has only herself to blame if 
the investments turn “sour.” We do not oppose the building of 
beautiful churches; but we object to a million-dollar church 
where a half-million or quarter-million-dollar one would suffice, 
and where the clergy are paid like janitors. We do not oppose 
foreign missions; but we object to the imperialist psychology of 
our missionary slogans, and to the substitution of schools, hos- 
pitals, and churches in the Orient for the education of children 
of ministers and other church members in America, or for the 
care of the poor and the sick within our own borders. There is a 
text that deserves the wide quotation it receives: “‘Charity be- 
gins at home.”’ And there is a motto that belongs with it: “‘Jus- 
tice comes before charity.” 

The problem is a practical one, viz., how to go about remoti- 
vating human life. Men tell us it cannot be done, and that man 
is essentially selfish and cares only for material ends. But is man 
so essentially selfish? Has not the growth of civilization de- 
pended upon the cultivation of those tenderer, gentler, and hu- 
maner instincts which have tempered and modified the savage, 
brutal, and aggressive urge toward self-seeking? Is not man es- 
sentially a social animal rather than a rapacious individualist? 
May there not be considerable truth in the recent statement, 
“Tt is not so necessary to change human nature to reconstruct 
the economic order as it is to change the economic order to dis- 
cover that human nature is not what it seems”??? For a long time 
we have assumed that if we preached honesty, fair-dealing, 
gentleness, and self-sacrifice, the results would take care of 
themselves. That is to say, our method has been one of pure 
individualism. But we failed to see that under the modern sys- 

2 Jerome Davis, Capitalism and Its Culture, p. 240. 
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tem men simply could not live by those virtues 100 per cent and 
get anywhere, make a living, provide for their wives and fami- 
lies, educate their children, or lay up anything for old age. The 
system is wrong. Only a united church, presenting a frontal 
attack upon the forces arrayed against it, can hope for success 
in the social sphere. As many of us view it, the only force which 
can remold the system, inspire it with juster and humaner mo- 
tives, and compel its modification before it leads us to ruin is the 
force of organized religion. 


IV 


Thus we come back to the primary function and task of the 
church: the remotivation, the rebuilding, the re-creating of hu- 
man life upon better and surer foundations than self-interest, 
however “enlightened,” and the handing-on of the great tradi- 
tion of spiritual and moral culture—a task never finished, but 
requiring to be taken up afresh in each generation, or rather a 
continuous incessant one, year in and year out. Reform, even 
reform that aims at high goals, is no substitute for this, the real 
function of the church; and for lack of the thorough accomplish- 
ment of the true task, these other aims, good as they are but 
secondary and subsidiary, never really succeed. The real motive 
power of religion is never released in their service. To be bru- 
tally frank once more, we simply do not have a “Christian con- 
science” on the national scale here in America, nor anywhere 
else in the world these days. Naturally our reforms fail, or if 
they succeed, do so upon some other basis than the Christian 
gospel. And so I, for one, plead that the church return to its 
true task and function, which is clearly twofold: worship and 
teaching. 

1. Worship.—It is not ‘‘the individual in his solitariness,” 
despite the philosopher Whitehead, where the heart of religion 
beats strongest, but man in his solidarity, in his communion 
with his fellows, one knot in an intricately meshed network of 
all sorts of relations, biological, psychological, social, economic, 
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intellectual, mystical. Worship, where religion comes to its 
highest and purest expression, has to be social, collective, cor- 
porate. The church is well described as a body, “the body of 
Christ.” The vital center of Christian worship is sacramental— 
an outward and visible expression of an inward and invisible but 
perfectly real communion: a fellowship, both with our God and 
with our brethren. 

I have the following practical suggestions to offer under this 
head: 

a) Much more attention should be given to children’s wor- 
ship. No wonder the children sometimes fail to grow up devout 
attendants at public worship; all their lives they have been kept 
on the outer edge of the service, and made to think it something 
adult, prosaic, and even dull. But a child has just as much right 
to worship God in his own way as an adult in his. 

b) The principles underlying the ancient liturgies of the 
church, Greek and Eastern, early and later Roman, Anglican, 
Lutheran, and other, deserve careful consideration and study— 
such study, e.g., as Willard Sperry, Von Ogden Vogt, and Percy 
Dearmer advocate and exemplify. There really is a ‘use and 
wont” which has grown up through the centuries and reflects a 
wide and long experience. 

c) Such matters as the time of day, length, and variety of the 
service, the temperature, lighting, and architecture of the 
church building, the music, and the voice of the minister require 
attention along with the content of the service, prayers, lessons, 
and responses. 

d) Every service ought to stress the great elemental factors in 
true worship: thanksgiving, penitence, restoration to fellow- 
ship, adoration, peace, and the revival or strengthening of the 
inner urge to love and live by the best that we know in our 
world. Every service should give men something to take home 
and “live by.” It should end, somehow, as the Roman mass 
ends: “Ite, missa est,” or as the thoroughly liturgical Gospel of 
Matthew ends: “Go ye into all the world... .” 
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e) But every service should find or make a place for silence. 
We talk too much, even to God. We should let him speak to us, 
at least occasionally! Rudolf Otto provides for this in his Mar- 
burg liturgy. Cyril Hepher and his Friends worshiping in the 
English cathedrals emphasized this. All of us need it; few of us, 
I fear, ever think of providing it. Above all, the church should 
be open for prayer at all times when people are likely to want to 
enter it for that purpose. 

f) There is, we admit, a real danger of overemphasis upon 
ritual and ceremonial]. There exists a tendency, in some quar- 
ters, to turn worship into a pageant, with the clergy doffing their 
birettas in unison, with crossings and bowings and genuflections 
en masse. Some persons no doubt find this edifying and aestheti- 
cally satisfying. Most Americans, I believe, do not. I recall the 


remark of a Roman priest after a Protestant High Church serv- 
ice: ‘‘Give me the simple old service of the Catholic church.” 


It is of course a matter of taste, in part. But alas for the church 
when taste becomes identified with orthodoxy, or fellowship is 
limited to those who share a similar aesthetic outlook! 

g) Of course ritual is no mere symbol, but if true is an expres- 


sion of spiritual reality. We can scarcely understand it, at least 
historically, any other way. It is Platonic realism, in its thir- 


teenth-century form, that lies at the heart of the church’s tradi- 


tional sacramental philosophy and practice—shared by all 
Protestants, in some measure, with their brethren of the Cath- 


olic church. “Mere ritual,” as it is sometimes called, is therefore 


something very solemn and sacred, and meant to be taken in 
full earnest. 


Therefore anything like a mere pretty ceremony is to be de- 
plored, certainly in public worship. I do wish, speaking for the 
moment as an Anglican, that those men who are interested in 
enriching the worship of the Protestant churches would come 


over and help us in our studies both of the psychology and of the 
history of liturgy. We need you, very badly, with your fresh en- 
thusiasm and energy and your keen sense of immediate and 
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compelling need. Our liturgical studies tend to be too purely 


historical; we have more or less neglected the psychological ap- 
proach, at least up to the present. And you would stress the im- 


mense practical importance of the present requirements. To- 


gether we might accomplish a great deal for the benefit of the 
whole church, and all the churches. 


2. I turn to the other part of the church’s task and function, 


viz., teaching. Too much of our religious instruction, both in 
pulpit and in church school, is hortatory rather than didactic, 


positive, and persuasive. Religion can scarcely be taught in ten- 


tative, experimental, theoretical, and “wishful” terms. The 
church is the guardian of a great treasure—the guardian, but 


also the distributor, like a true steward, “bringing forth out of 
his treasure things new and old.” You cannot teach mathe- 
matics ‘‘tentatively”—or language or history or art; nor can 
you teach religion in this fashion. Somehow men have got to 
hear it said, “Thus saith the Lord.”’ And the minister or teacher 
must stand up on both feet and say: “This thing I know! I’m 
giving you no theory or guess, but positive truth, and upon it 
I’m staking my life and bid you stake yours!” 

Now there are plenty of men who would like, perhaps, to 
teach in such terms; but they feel that modern science, or bibli- 
cal criticism, or philosophy, or the taste of their congregation 
forbids it. Very well; let such men sit down first and count the 
cost—preferably before they finish the seminary; let them sort 
out their convictions, and see if they have anything to give, 
Sunday after Sunday, to a Christian congregation—or to a pa- 
gan one, for that matter. I fear there are too many preachers 


today who are merely echoing the books and articles they have 
read, and who are ever on the lookout for some new and interest- 


ing thing to talk about. Whereas, in truth, there is nothing more 


interesting in the world than human life; and no one gets a 
readier hearing than the man whose faith and convictions—or 
those of whose church—are so real that he can talk about noth- 


ing else for very long, and who builds his whole life, thought, 
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study, and teaching about those central and undying convic- 
tions. 

Do I sound like a fanatic? Very well; let me offer two final 
reflections and I have done. 

a) Vastly more attention needs to be devoted today, both in 
study and in teaching, to the ethical elements in Christianity— 
and less to the Old Testament, missions, social reform, current 
literature, or what you will. We need to start rethinking Chris- 
tian ethics, both social and personal. Our Protestant moral the- 
ology is chaos. Anglican moral theology, e.g., came to a halt, 
practically, with Jeremy Taylor. Much of it is still “‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast” of medieval and earlier asceticism, combined 
in crude fashion with the modern recognition of “human val- 
ues.” Our ethics of marriage, for example, are a mere conflation 
of Roman civil and medieval ecclesiastical and Protestant-capi- 
talistic principles, without articulate order or reason. Some 
groups forbid divorce; others recognize it—but upon very dif- 
ferent grounds. The people who are happily married are not in- 
terested; the specialists in moral theology are often celibates— 
theorists who do not know the problems at first hand. And how 
in the name of common sense can anyone teach such ethics? No 
wonder much of our Protestant teaching on marriage never gets 
beyond a Pollyanna kind of romanticism—which were better 
left to the young people themselves to devise or discard! 

The problem goes a long way back, to the very pages of the 
New Testament. What F. C. Burkitt said twenty-five years ago 
is still true: “The Gospel ethics need criticism not less, but 
rather more, than the Gospel miracles.” If extraneous elements 
got added to the miracles, there certainly are traces of similar 
additions to the ethics, e.g., the strong strain of asceticism in the 
First Gospel. 

b) Finally, some of the weakness of the present-day church, 
and its failure to function normally in the life it shares, is due to 
the absence of poetry from modern religion. The poetry was lit- 
eralized by the theologians, in the thirteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies; whereupon the world went its own way, and poetry 
found shelter elsewhere than under the eaves or within the sanc- 
tuary of the church—to the loss of both church and society. 
Thus divorced, most of the popular literature of today is non- 
religious. I see no hope for a thorough functioning of organized 
religion, i.e., of the church, until, once more as of old, the church 
welcomes and inspires poetry—in its services of worship, in its 
teaching—even, let us hope, in its theology. When that happy 
day arrives (if it arrives), may we have sense enough to require 
the literalists, be they theologians or scientists or whatever, to 
keep their hands severely off! 

We can scarcely exaggerate the potential strength of a united, 
inspired, courageous, and modern church—religion stripped for 
action on the social front, and at the same time once more the 
mother of the arts, and the friend of learning, the spiritual home 
of our Western race, perhaps eventually of all mankind. But 
there is much to be done before this happy state comes to pass 
and the church is set free to function as it might—and ought— 
in the modern world. God give us the insight and the strength 
to spend ourselves with some effect, in this our day and genera- 
tion, toward that glorious end! 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











IS BELIEF OUT OF DATE? 
ANDRE BREMOND, S.J. 


SHOULD like to expose a few ideas which were suggested 

to me by Mr. Vanderlaan’s article in the Journal of Re- 

ligion for April, 1935, entitled “Is Unbelief out of Date?” 
I think I may sum up the main ideas of that article in three 
points: first, whatever may have been said or thought to the 
contrary, the recent discoveries and theories in physics do not 
supply the believer with a scientific proof of the existence of 
God. Consequently, unbelief remains the rational attitude of 
the modern and scientific man in the question of God; second, 
the question of a cosmological God, a prime mover, or supreme 
architect and engineer of the material world, without any inter- 
est in man’s well-being or in his moral life, is purely academic; 
and, third, a belief in a “moral” God as a ground of human 
morals is useless and futile, since man finds in humanism, 
or the study of human nature as a fact of experience, both 
the rule and the means of moral conduct. Therefore the im- 
plied conclusion in the article of Mr. Vanderlaan is not 
only that unbelief is out of date, but that belief is out of 
date now as it has been ever since the beginning of the modern 
scientific age. 

My intention is to show that, on the contrary, belief in God is 
not and can never be out of date to the moral man; in other 
words, that some explicit or implicit assertion of a transcendent 
or supernatural value and reality is necessary as a rational 
ground of man’s moral life. And by supernatural I mean what is 
above the natural experimental science of man. To the scien- 
tist’s dogma of the self-sufficiency of man, theoretical and moral 
in everything that pertains to rational activity, I oppose the 
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natural need in man of something above nature. I hold, as 
Father H. Steuart puts it,’ that 

considered by himself as a being who should be able, without involving 
any other being, to give a fully satisfying account of himself, man is a 
fellare..... Man, studied by the methods which prove so successful 
when applied to the rest of creation, stubbornly refuses to be explained. 
He comes under many categories, but under none of them completely; 
he partakes of many natures but transcends them all. 


Before proceeding farther I must explain in a few words the 
believer’s attitude with regard to science: its meaning, its scope, 
its progress, and its recent discoveries, in relation to his beliefs. 
That attitude, I am sorry to say, is altogether misrepresented by 
Mr. Vanderlaan when he suggests that the theist finds in certain 
scientific theories a decisive argument for the existence of God, 
and even that there is no other proof; and that the certitude 
that God exists is bound up with Eddington’s interpretation of 
the most recent data of physics. 

The alleged positive argument thus established could be put 
in this form: Where science fails to explain the facts of nature, 
supernatural will and power are required as a cause. But we 
have of late found in the first elements of matter and their mo- 
tion an indetermination and a spontaneity such that science is 
unable to foresee and explain what may or may not happen in 
the future. Therefore it is necessary to postulate a supernatural 
will and power which we call God. But, says Mr. Vanderlaan, 
exposing the weakness of the supposed argument: “Ignorance 
cannot be the open door to certitude. If science cannot tell us 
as well as once it claimed, what reality is, that is more reason, 
not less, for agnosticism. A time when science is in difficulties is 
precisely not the time to say it has discovered God.” 

To that I answer, and I am sure that any theist who knows 
the grounds of his belief would answer the same. First, the rea- 
sons for belief in God are independent of science, positive or 
experimental, with its postulates and self-appointed limits, 


* Steuart, The Inward Vision (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931), p. 45. 
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since they are of a different and superior order. Science has for 
its object observable facts and their laws, or relations of neces- 
sary sequence or simultaneity. That there is between phenom- 
ena such a necessary sequence is not an a priori evidence, nor 
can it be scientifically demonstrated. It is a postulate which can 
be interpreted in many different senses. And it is a fact that 
when men of science care to investigate the grounds and value 
of their principles, the greatest diversity prevails among them. 
We must bear in mind the essential difference between science 
which has for its object the laws of phenomena but remains ab- 
stract and hypothetical as to the existence of things, and phi- 
losophy which starts from the fact of existence as such, and seeks 
the causes of that existence. Not only, then, the theist does not 
conclude the existence of God from any scientific fact or theory, 
but he is sure that scientific investigation and reasoning, if it be 
careful not to transgress its own rules, cannot possibly interfere 
with his own conclusions. Second, I answer that it often hap- 
pens that certain scientists and unbelievers of the “scientist” 
type do transgress those rules and make their negation of God 
dependent on scientific determinism, taken as an absolute and 
necessary law of things. For them the sequence of events of any 
observable order is ruled by the same necessity as mathematics; 
and as mathematics excludes all consideration of efficience and 
finality, so does the knowledge of nature. 

Consequently, if it happens that the very progress of scien- 
tific investigation throws some doubt on the absolute character 
of determinism in physics, and points to indetermination and 
spontaneity in the inmost heart of nature, the dogmatic unbe- 
liever and scientist will have some reason to be genuinely dis- 
tressed. The believer, on the other hand, will have some reason 
to rejoice, not for himself but for the sake of the unbeliever; not 
that science has proved the existence of God, for it can neither 
prove nor disprove it, but because science itself has removed a 
prejudice which was for some of its devotees an obstacle to the 
rational belief in the existence of God. 
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Let me now discuss the main point at issue: the necessity to 
the moral man of the belief in God. Kant speaks of two facts of 
inexhaustible wonder: the starry heavens above our heads and 
the moral law in our souls. Each testifies to the divine. But I 
pass over the starry heavens and the order of the physical uni- 
verse to consider only the fact of moral consciousness. Indeed, 
I am convinced that there is a valid cosmological argument for 
the existence of God, but I am ready to concede to Mr. Vander- 
laan that, if from nature, outside man, we could infer only a 
cosmological God, as Aristotle, for instance, seems to do—a God 
without a relation to man’s moral life—such a question of God 
would be merely academic. But I maintain, moreover, that man 
finds in his very conscience the evidence of a God, of the soul, 
etc. That this God of man’s moral world is the God of the ma- 
terial universe can, I think, just as truly be demonstrated. But 
it is a different question altogether, one into which I need not 
enter now. 

Therefore, I argue that man’s, any man’s, moral life, his idea 
of duty, of a good transcending any kind of private gratification, 
of a supreme and an absolute good, the only good which makes 
life worth living—in a word, everything which makes up the 
moral life of man—is all bound up with the explicit or implicit 
belief in a God—a moral, personal God, a God who is our living 
law, our living Providence and love: the perfect expression of 
such divine reality which is none other than the Christian dog- 
ma of the divine fatherhood. 

Against such a view Mr. Vanderlaan holds what we may call 
the dogma of the moral self-sufficiency of man. He writes in the 
beginning of his article (p. 222): “It ought by now to be clear 
that idealistic strivings contain their own rewards, and that 
valid moral imperatives correspond to basic desires of human 
nature.” Now what I do not find perfectly clear in that sen- 
tence is how Mr. Vanderlaan makes any distinction between the 
fact of basic desires and the idea and validity of a moral impera- 
tive; whether the idea of duty has for him any value beside the 
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fact of our instinctive strivings; whether our basic desires or in- 
stinctive strivings are truly idealistic, and what the scientific 
meaning of ideal and idealistic really is; and, finally, what those 
moral imperatives which correspond to our basic desires are. 

We have a partial answer to these questions on page 228, but 
they are only partial. Mr. Vanderlaan writes: 

These moral imperatives which spring from innate impulses, like the 
love of justice and the hate of suffering, need no superhuman support, 
nor could they be more commanding if uttered by a voice from Sinai. It 
is needless to inquire why we ought to care about our neighbor or about 
future generations. The fact is that normal humanity has those interests. 
If altruism formed no part of our natural constitution, it could be no 
more binding on us than it is on stones. But the fact that sheer brute 
selfishness does not satisfy our full body of desires forms an adequate 
basis for morality, regardless of academic questions about the universe. 

There is still, to my mind, some obscurity there. But I take it 
to mean that altruism or unselfish devotion to other people’s 
good, or to a common good, has become a part of man’s nature; 
that the question of duty or of moral imperative, of an “ought,” 
beside the fact of instinct, is not merely academic but altogether 
idle and meaningless, as it is idle to inquire why we should eat or 
sleep, since normal humanity eats when it is hungry and goes to 
sleep when it is tired. Just as the man made out of brute hu- 
manity by Dr. Moreau in Wells’s tale had to repeat to himself 
the command to walk on two legs. But whatever may be 
thought, said, or guessed about our animal ancestry, it is a fact 
that the actual human biped, the normal biped, walks on two 
legs, and has not the least sense of a duty of doing so. Fact is, 
indeed, stronger than duty! 

Therefore Mr. Vanderlaan acknowledges an actual opposition 
between instinct, some natural instincts, and the moral impera- 
tive or the instinct of altruism. Consequently, he is bound to 
give some reason why normal humanity should follow one in- 
stinct rather than another. At any rate, he cannot dismiss the 
question as idle and academic. Moreover, there is a certain lack 
of precision, a vagueness in the definition of those moral impera- 
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tives, which have become natural impulses, as justice and the 
hate of suffering, which our author puts side by side. Justice 
and the hate of suffering—that is rather perplexing for me. The 
hate of suffering, as such, is very human, but it does not strike 
me as bearing an essential relation to justice or to altruism. It 
seems to me that it is, on the contrary, strongly individualistic 
if not selfish. It begins at home, and too often it ends at home. 
Now the idea that suffering, and especially bodily suffering, is 
such an absolute evil that it must be avoided at any price—that 
I consider as simply immoral. 

Pain, Socrates would say, is foreign to good or evil, irrelevant 
to virtue. Pain may be good, and pleasure, especially sensual 
pleasure, may be bad. It is certainly bad, and is the source of 
all injustice if pursued as an end for its own sake. Pain is given 
us with pleasure to make virtue out of it. Indifference to pain is 
a condition of moral virtue. I should say more: That pain is, in 
the actual state of man, the condition of moral progress; it has 
a purifying and strengthening effect which, if borne bravely, 
makes the human heart stronger and more compassionate as 
well. As Coventry Patmore has so well put it: 

O Pain, love’s mystery 
Close next of kin, 

To Joy and heart’s delight, 

Low pleasure’s opposite, 


Choice food of sanctity 
And medicine of sin... .. 


Whatever certain scientists may think, such a sense of the value 
of pain is a fact in certain souls, and these the most noble souls. 
What a pity it would be, indeed, if ever it becomes out of date! 
But that is, after all, only a secondary point. And I suppose 
the fault is rather in the expression than in the actual thought 
itself. Consequently, I shall confine myself to what is, no doubt, 
the essential part of morality, or of moral instinct, according to 
Mr. Vanderlaan: care about our neighbor or about future gen- 
erations, or, as we say in common parlance—altruism. 
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Is such altruism a dominant fact, an instinct normally pre- 
vailing over other contrary instincts? Is modern man more al- 
truistic than selfish? Or if instinct is not yet strong enough, does 
positive science supply what is wanting, and afford a clear and 
effective rule of social good conduct? It may be so in some se- 
cret paradise, at Los Gatos, or in the immediate neighborhood, 
perhaps; but what strikes the observer is the rather alarming 
progress of individualism, the questioning of altruistic princi- 
ples, which in a less enlightened age were not, at least as rules 
of conduct, open to discussion, but were admitted unreservedly. 

I will not deny that there is an instinct of altruism or self- 
devotion. There has always been. A thoroughly selfish, self- 
centered individual could not live. A certain generosity has al- 
ways been a law of life. But the individualistic instinct is, to say 
the least, as strong—the will to live, to persevere in one’s being 
by whatever means nature puts at our disposal. But shall we 
say that such an instinct to live has been superseded by altru- 
ism? I doubt it, as I see no evident signs of it; but, on the con- 
trary, an alarming revival of rational individualism. The devo- 
tion of self to any common cause, to any social group, has never 
been so freely open to discussion and doubt as at the present 
time. All social and national bonds seem to be relaxed and the 
individual left to himself to find his own individual happiness, 
and to use to that effect the resources of modern civilization. 
What still binds nations or social groups together is rather a 
community of fear and hate, not a common ideal of good, not a 
spontaneous mutual love. 

Certainly the instinct to reason out principles and dogmas 
and impulses has never been stronger than now in this enlight- 
ened twentieth century. Man is, indeed, a rational animal, and 
reason has the power to weaken irrational instincts. And once 
we begin to reason out our altruistic instinct, a multitude of 
questions arises on the meaning of altruism itself. We have all 
heard that man must love his neighbor as himself. But what 
does love of my neighbor mean? The precept has a clear sense in 
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Christian theology and practice; not so in a strictly scientific 
society, and from the point of view of positive science. And who 
is my neighbor? What individual or group or common ideal has 
a claim to my love? Does the parable of the good Samaritan ex- 
press an instinct of the modern man? Outside of Christianity I 
do not see that there is a unanimous answer to the momentary 
question: What is that man, that human nature, whose perfec- 
tion and whose welfare I have perpetually—and shall I say in- 
stinctively?—at heart, even though it be against my individual 
interests? What is “man” for the modern man? Merely a name 
conveniently applied to beings who are more or less like myself 
in bodily structure and the faculty of speech. But is mere like- 
ness sufficient to stir in me an instinct of special consideration, 
respect, and benevolence? Has the most modern man the same 
consideration for all men alike, whatever be their race or their 
color? Is the negro, for instance, always and everywhere a 
“neighbor,” a brother to the white man? What is the value of a 
brown-skinned anthropoid, gifted with articulated speech, com- 
pared to the value of a good horse or of my old faithful dog? I 
may need a faith, a strong faith—I do not mean to make a dif- 
ference between the two but to decide in favor of the grinning 
anthropoid. It is not a question of what we feel to be a duty, 
though opposed to impulse, but rather of the instinctive impulse 
which it is my duty to resist and conquer. But, omitting the 
doubts arising from the difference of race or color, there is the 
question among civilized men of the qualities one must fulfil to 
be entitled to the respect of other men, to be accounted a man 
with the full rights of humanity, or even with any right at all. 
What, for instance, must be the attitude of men (of the state or 
of the individual) toward the helpless, the apparent cases of hu- 
manity, which, through disease, are altogether inefficient, use- 
less, a mere burden to society, even a danger, for disease, any 
disease, is in some degree contagious? Is it healthy for man to 
devote his life to the service of such degraded humanity, of the 
lepers, for instance? Is it rational and scientific to follow such 
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an impulse of pity for the poor and the helpless? In a word, is 
there still outside Christianity a living idea, an instinct, of the 
dignity of man as man? 

There is still another question which does not appear to be 
solved either by instinct or by scientific reason: which of the 
two forms of altruism, the love of the living, individual man, or 
the love of humanity in the abstract, are we to practice? or how 
reconcile them? Have future generations, men as yet unborn, 
the same right to our care, nay more, even a greater right, than 
the actually living man who is soon to die? There have been, 
and there are still even now, fanatics all.the more dangerous 
for the sincerity of their altruism, in whom the idolatry, the 
worship, of some abstract, ideal superman has destroyed all 
regard for the well-being of their immediate, actually living and 
suffering neighbor. The priest, or the Levite, who looked on the 
poor man lying wounded by the wayside and passed on, may 
have been such an idealist. Each instinct if not exclusive is 
right: love of mankind and the progress of mankind and of fu- 
ture generations, love of my fellow-traveler in the present ways 
of life, even self-love are all right. And self-love is good, funda- 
mental, and necessary. But the harmonious and living synthesis 
of these impulses is not effected by mere development of in- 
stinctive value or by any scientific reason. Rather, I maintain 
that it needs a higher and a divine principle: a real unity bind- 
ing the individual with the whole, not absorbing and losing it in 
the whole. 

Let us look at the problem more closely. Kant’s formula of 
duty was good but incomplete: “Always treat humanity, both 
in your person and in the persons of others, as an end and never 
merely as a means.” But the real spring of morality is respect 
and love, not alone respect, but respect joined with love; love 
and respect not of an abstract principle such as “law,”’ but of 
something real which makes any man worthy, both of reverence 
and of love, such as I should not hesitate in certain cases to 
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sacrifice my pleasure and interest to his well-being, even to risk 
my life for his. 

But what makes a man, any man, an object of reverence to 
another man must be something superior to mere human nature, 
a more than human value. That more than human value I call 
divine. It must be an essential relation to a reality which claims 
absolute reverence or adoration. In other words I revere God in 
man, and any man ought to revere God in his poor human self, 
however naturally faulty and defective. 

But, again, mere reverence without love will achieve nothing. 
Self-devotion requires love; I must love my neighbor as myself. 
But why? Because that essential relation to God in man is one 
of sonship. God is the father of all men. That divine fatherly 
love of all and each is the principle of a divine equality between 
men: a veritable bond of brotherly love. Consequently, it 
might be shown that such dogma of divine fatherhood or a more 
or less distinct anticipation of that dogma is at the basic origin 
of religion, the very essence of religion; and that it is at the same 
time the bond of human society and the principle of individual 
freedom.? It cannot be scientifically proved or disproved, and it 
does not run the risk of becoming obsolete, so long as the con- 
flict in the human soul between the autonomy between self-love 
and altruism, between the devotion to human society and the 
love of and devotion to the individual human person, has been 
solved by science or philosophy. 

In a word, if belief is out of date, morality is out of date as 
well; and we see no sign of instinctive agreement between men 
on these essential points of morality—now less than ever before. 
I can only suggest here that the consideration of the meaning of 
human life from the point of view of death would bring us to the 
same conclusion on the subject of belief. 

We may agree with Spinoza that philosophy, the philosophy 
implied in any rational life, ought to be a meditation not on 

2 Cf. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience. 
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death but on life. But still the fact of death cannot be over- 
looked. On the contrary, if we are in earnest, if we do not want 
to deceive ourselves, we must look the hateful fact in the face, 
and our meditation ought to be of life in death and through 
death—how death can be conquered and how immortality se- 
cured. It might be shown that there is no instinct which makes 
the idea of death the absolute end beyond which there is no hope 
of survival tolerable to the modern man; that such meditation 
is beyond the scope of experimental science, is rather of the 
supernatural order; and that, consequently, the belief in the 
personal and living God as the guaranty of our own life beyond 
death is not and never shall be out of date. 


St. ALoysius COLLEGE 
MaIson St. Lours 
JERSEY, ENGLAND 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION IN 
WESTERN TRADITION’ 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


AN’S adventure in the art of living is old, so old that 
its beginnings are lost in the trackless wastes of un- 
recorded time. Driven by desire and lured by hope 

the families of men wove with their lives the ancient cultures 
in which religion was the unifying, central motif. Ages of ex- 
perience produced the folk ways in which desires were led to 
socially approved goals and the group life related safely to the 
extrahuman world. As the embodiment of their hopes and 
hungerings, the religion of any people enfolded them with its 
comforting customs so naturally and changed so slowly that it 
was for everyone the accepted way of living. Only when religions 
of separate origins, or with different ideals and customs, came 
face to face did questions arise. Then it became necessary to 
account for similarities and differences, to reconcile diverse sys- 
tems or to enter the lists as apologist for one of the rival re- 
ligions. The sympathetic understanding of religion is the prod- 
uct of more than twenty centuries of this interaction in the 
Western world. From the earliest ages the peoples of the earth 
have been on the march. All the great cultures have known 
some dramatic epochs when religions met and mingled, but 
nowhere, in any age until our own, has such a vast variety of 
religions come into intimate relations with each other as in the 
Mediterranean world during the five centuries immediately be- 


‘The most exhaustive work covering the materials of this article is H. Pinard de 
la Boullaye, L’étude comparée des religions (2d ed., Paris, 1925), Vol. I. Others, with 
varied points of view, are: Otto Gruppe, Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1921); Morris Jastrow, The Study of Religion (New York, 
1902), pp. 1-57; E. Hardy, “Zur Geschichte der vergleichenden Religionsforschung,” 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (1901), IV, 45-66; Alfred Bertholet and Edvard Leh- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 1925), I, 1-22; Louis H. Jordan, 
Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth (New York, 1905). 
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fore the Christian Era. The many forms of cult had already 
challenged the interest of thinkers of the golden age of Greece. 
Their number increased during the succeeding centuries. Con- 
tacts became easy and inevitable as the Roman eagles pushed 
out the boundaries of empire; roads were opened for trade and 
travel and the inland sea was encircled by the Pax Romana. 
Then the local cults and the dying state religions were overlaid 
by new religions of personal salvation of many kinds from wide- 
ly separated lands. With the moving peoples, religions and re- 
ligious ideas flowed in, not only from Egypt and the near 
Semitic East, but also from far off Iran and India. This period 
provided both laboratory and stimulus for the beginning of the 
study of religion. 

During this pre-Christian period in the Graeco-Roman world 
there was no priesthood with authority to impose orthodoxy. It 
was an age of syncretism and universal tolerance. There seems 
to have been no interest in defending the native cults and gods 
against the claims of foreign religions. The local cults were 
studied, explained, and rationalized, but at the same time, tales 
of travelers giving information regarding the customs of India, 
Persia, Egypt, and the Semitic lands found an eager audience. 
Interest in religion was intense and spent itself in description, 
comparative studies, and philosophic synthesis. Most of the 
work was colored by fanciful etymologies, allegorical interpreta- 
tions, and the substitution of personal impressions for facts. 
Even Aristotle, the scientist, preferred to speculate about re- 
ligion rather than to investigate. Nevertheless, there were some 
scholars who worked seriously for accurate description and 
others who went beyond the dominant interest in the gods to a 
study of the festivals, customs, and rites.? Some studies were 
directed toward practical ends—the liberation of the minds of 

2 Plutarch Greek Questions, trans. W. R. Halliday (Oxford, 1928); and Roman Ques- 
tions, trans. H. J. Rose (Oxford, 1924). Also Varro Antiquitates rerum divinarum pre- 


served in Ovid Fastorum libri sex, ed. R. Merkel (Berlin, 1841), pp. cvi-ccxlvii, and in 
Augustine, The City of God, trans. Marcus Dods (Edinburgh, 1871), I, 232 ff. 
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men from fear of the gods and the unknown: and the emancipa- 
tion of the common people from the influence of myths and rites 
which were socially harmful.‘ 

Thinkers of this period developed theories regarding the 
origin and reconciliation of religions which recur repeatedly dur- 
ing the following centuries. Some suggested that the gods were 
the creation of a clever ruler who used them as a powerful rein- 
forcement of law in the control of the people;’ others that all 
the gods were originally men who for their great services were, 
either before or after death, elevated to the status of gods.° 
Prodicus of Chian traced the origin of the gods to those phases 
of the natural world useful to man.’ Palaephatos tried to trans- 
form the myths into rational accounts of historic events.* Re- 
ligions were reconciled by the theory of the psychological unity 
of mankind which gave rise to similar ideas and practices every- 
where, or by the theory that all men have a natural capacity to 
apprehend god though the forms vary with the people.’ The 
philosophers pushed beyond the many gods to a reconciliation 
in an ultimate unity. They treated polytheism as a degenera- 
tion from an original simplicity,’° or as the multiform manifesta- 

3Epicurus “To Herodotus” in Epicurus: The Extant Remains, by Cyril Bailey 
(Oxford, 1926), pp. 19-55; also Cicero On the Nature of the Gods, trans. C. D. Yonge, 
I, 17, 20; Bohn, Classical Library (London, 1907), pp. 17-18, 19-20. 

4Plato Republic, trans. Paul Shorey, ii. 17, 18; iii. 1-5; ‘‘Loeb Classical Library” 
(New York, 1930), Vol. I; also the Stoics, see E. Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics, trans. O. J. Reichel (London, 1892), chap. xiii. 

5 Critias, as quoted in Sextus Empiricus “‘Adversus mathematicos”’ viii, Opera quae 
extant (Geneva, 1621), pp. 318-19; also Seneca Quaestiones naturales, ii. 42; English 
trans. John Clarke, Physical Science in the Time of Nero (London, 1910), pp. 89-90. 

6 Euhemerus, see Lactantius “Divinarum institutionum” i, Opera omnia (Zwei- 
briicken, 1784), pp. 38 ff.; also Hecataeus of Teos, see Eduard Schwartz, ‘“Hekataeos 
von Teos,” Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, XL (N.F., 1885), 260. 

7 As quoted in Sextus Empiricus ‘‘Adversus mathematicos”’ viii. 311. 

8 De incredibilibus Graece, ed. J. F. Fischer (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1772). 

9 Stoics and Epicureans, see Cicero On the Nature of the Gods ii. 2; i. 16, 17; pp. 45, 
16 ff. 


t Aristotle Metaphysics, trans. Hugh Tredennick, xii. 8. 19-21; ‘‘Loeb Classical 
Library” (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), II, 163. 
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tion of one immanent divine reality." When the diverse theo- 
logical dialects of the people were dissolved into a common 
philosophical language, the multitude of gods crowding the 
highways of the ancient world merged their individualities into 
one. All religions were, as a consequence, equally valid or, as the 
skeptics were inclined to say, equally indifferent. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of this pre-Christian age in the West, so far 
as the study of religions is concerned, was the effort to reconcile 
and synthesize all religions. This may have had its source in a 
Greek desire for intellectual tidiness, or a tolerance become all 
inclusive, or a philosophic detachment which did not take 
seriously any of the forms of popular cult. Whatever its origin, 
it was soon overwhelmed and lost in the storms of controversy 
which swept into rival camps the best thinkers of the later 
centuries. 

The addition of a new religion to the motley multitude jos- 
tling each other in the Roman world made little difference, but 
the entrance of Christianity charged the intellectual climate 
_with intolerance and made the calm, dispassionate study of re- 
ligions extremely difficult. For some time the new religion 
seems to have passed unnoticed as a phase of Judaism. Scholars 
continued their investigation of religions. Among them Pau- 
sanias” and Plutarch’? are evidence of a growing interest in 
historical accuracy, and a more critical attitude toward the ma- 
terials. The spirit of reconciliation still held sway. All the 
schools of philosophy were agreed in seeking a formula which 
would gather the many religions into a unity. The Gnostics 
in the early period and the Manicheans, later, included Christ 
in the synthesis. By the middle of the second century Christian- 
ity was strong enough to challenge the other religions, and 
under the leadership of brilliant intellectuals to defend its claim 


™ Stoics, see Diogenes Laértius The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, 
trans. C. D. Yonge vii. 68 (London, 1853), p. 308; also Plutarch “Isis and Osiris” Ixvii. 
Plutarch’s Morals, trans. C. W. King (London, 1889), p. 57; Zeller, op. cit., pp. 357 ff. 

2 Description of Greece, trans. J. G. Frazer (London, 1898), Vol. I. 


13 Greek Questions, and Roman Questions. 
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to be the one true religion. The adversaries were Judaism, 
Gnosticism, Manichaeism, and that last flash of splendor of the 
old world, Neoplatonism. It would be useless to search for any 
advance toward the sympathetic understanding of religions 
during this period of bitter controversy, nor could the com- 
batants be expected to be concerned primarily with the ac- 
curacy of their facts. The conflict did yield some interesting 
theories regarding religion. All were agreed that man has by 
nature a capacity for knowing God, which led Augustine, after 
the battle was won, to say that the true religion has always been 
in the world and was called Christianity only after Christ.*4 
Irenaeus threaded the pre-Christian ages on a theory of develop- 
ment from simple beginnings, through slow stages to the su- 
preme revelation in Christ.’ Similarities between Christianity 
and other religions were accounted for by plagiarism from 
Moses and the prophets.” The origin of polytheism and of cult 
practices in paganism were credited to demons or the fallen 
angels.'? The slow and gradual climb of religions from crude 
forms to ever enlarged grasp of truth was explained by the peda- 
gogical condescension of God to the capacities of men."® Over 
against these evolutionary concepts was the theory of an origi- 
nal purity of religion followed by degeneration, accepted by 
both Neoplatonists and Christians. 

"4 Augustine “Retractionum” i. 13. 3; Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne (Paris, 
1878—), Vol. XXXII. 

5 “Against Heresies” iv. 38. 1, 2, 3. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. A. Roberts (New 
York, 1899) I, 521-22; also Gregory of Nazianzus ‘Oration 31, The Fifth Theological 
Oration,” 25; A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. Philip Schaff 
(New York, 1894), VII, 325-26. 

 Tatian “Oratio adversus Graecos” 40; Patrologia Graeca, Vol. VI, cols. 883-85; 
also Clement of Alexandria “Stromata, or Miscellanies” v. 14; vi. 3; The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, 11, 465-76; 486-88. 

7 Justin ‘Apologia pro Christianis” i. 66; ii. 5; Patrologia Graeca, Vol. VI; also 


Tatian ‘“Oratio adversus Graecos”’ 8-9, cols. 822-27. 
8 Trenaeus Joc. cit.; also Origen ‘‘Commentariorum in Evangelium Joannis” i. 9; 


Opera omnia (Paris, 1759) iv. 9; Justin “Dialogue with Trypho” 19; The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers 1, 204; Chrysostome ‘Homilies on Titus” III, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
XIII, 528-29. 
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The long battle ended in the triumph of Christianity. It was 
a dramatic moment in history when an emperor stood pleading 
with the sectarians for tolerance, urging that the truth is one 
though men come to it by many paths,’? while over against him 
the despised Christians, scorched by the fires of recent persecu- 
tions, defiantly defended Christianity as the only truth and the 
only way of salvation. Soon the flames of the ancient cults 
flickered out; Manichaeism sought refuge in Asia; the religion 
of Mithra, for long a rival of the religion of Christ, was dead, 
and Neoplatonism lingered only in the memory of philoso- 
phers. By the end of the fifth century the transcendence of 
Christianity over all other religions became a dogma of the 
Western world. For more than thirteen centuries the students 
of religion were compelled to work within the boundaries of that 
canon. 

The triumph of Christianity coincided with the submergence 
of Rome under the tides of northern tribes led by Alaric. Chris- 
tian thinkers watched the fall of the ancient city with deep emo- 
tion. Non-Christians wondered whether the end of the im- 
perial glory might not be traced to the neglect of the gods re- 
placed by the new cult. Then Augustine wrote the epitaph of 
the splendid earthly city with its old pagan gods and the paean 
of victory of the spiritual city in a book that was at once an 
apologia for Christianity and a philosophy of history.” 

For several hundred years the leaders of the Christian church 
and the religious orders were busy with the problems of evange- 
lizing and guiding the primitive peoples of Europe. Interest in 
the study of religions waned, for there was nothing in the cults 
of these tribes to challenge Christian thinkers. Meanwhile, in 
the seventh century, Islam threw her crescent of conquest 
around the Mediterranean, fell heir to the classical learning, 
and by the twelfth century was the undisputed leader in the 

9 Julian “Oration VI, To the Uneducated Cynics,” The Works of the Emperor Julian, 
trans. W. C. Wright; “‘Loeb Classical Library” (New York, 1913), II, 15. 

20 The City of God. 
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world of scholarship. Through the Moslems the ancient lore 
was slowly transmitted to the Jews and Christians until in the 
thirteenth century supremacy again passed to Christian schol- 
ars. During this period the three great religions, each en- 
trenched behind the authority of divine revelation, faced each 
other as rivals. All bowed in reverence before the wisdom of the 
great Greeks. Thinkers in all three had two interests: first, to 
harmonize their religions with Greek philosophy, and second, 
to maintain the transcendence of their own religion over all 
others. Already, in the ninth century, the same claim was 
made for Zoroastrianism by a belated champion convinced from 
his study of Christianity, Judaism, and Islam that the ultimate 
truth was in his own faith.” Judaism was content to claim 
superiority. Islam and Christianity went further and clamored 
to be accepted. The attitude of superiority, joined to sincere 
controversial zeal, made any real understanding of religions im- 
possible. The interest in propaganda, however, served as a 
simulus to the study of rival religions, since the wiser men of the 
age came to realize that polemics based on ignorance was futile. 
While advance was being made in all the sciences, and many of 
the religious writers were encyclopaedic in their knowledge, re- 
ligions were studied only that they might be more convincingly 
refuted. Among the apologists Raymond Lull is the best ex- 
ample of fairness. He knew Judaism and Islam. In his work 
representatives of the three religions demonstrate the superior- 
ity of their beliefs to a fourth person.” The crusades of this 
period, which might have been a stimulus to larger knowledge 
of cultures, were barren. One of their by-products, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, on the other hand, perversely aroused an 
interest in Jewish studies among Christian scholars. 

Of far greater significance for the future development of the 

** Mardan-farukh, “Sikand-Gamanik Vigir, or The Doubt-dispelling Explanation,” 
Sacred Books of the East, ed. F. Max Miiller (Oxford, 1885), XXIV, 117-251. 


* See George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore, 1931), U, 
Q00-914. 
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study of religions was the spread of the Mongol empire, which 
reached out to include Persia in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The paths to the Far East were then open and safe for 
travelers. The great Khan favored the Christians as allies 
against Islam. The church visualized the spread of Christianity 
to the great cultures of the Orient. Roman Catholic mission- 
aries to China, India, and other little-known lands soon began 
to make reports on the religions. Travelers returned impressed 
by the mystery and grandeur of the cultures and religious sys- 
tems of the ancient East. Although little came of it at the time, 
vistas were opened, more alluring and more fruitful of advance 
in the understanding of religions than the philosophic specula- 
tions and barren polemics of the age. 

The historian of religions finds a theme of thrilling interest in 
the success of Averroes, Maimonides, and Aquinas in giving to 
their respective religions intellectual dignity in the presence of 
Greek philosophy. Their contribution to the understanding of 
religions was of little importance. Averroes snubbed the his- 
toric forms of religion, reducing them to symbols which logically 
made all religions equally indifferent in the light of high philo- 
sophic truth.?3 Maimonides used the familiar theory of divine 
condescension to account for those elements in the history of 
Judaism which embarrassed sensitive minds.”* Aquinas profited 
by the work of his predecessors and formulated the statement 
of Christian doctrine which still stands as the faith of his 
church.” 

In this age when all the sciences were advancing, and religion 
was a subject of central interest to scholars, the harvest of the 
study of religion consisted almost entirely of reasoned state- 

23 Die hauptlehren des Averroés nach seiner schrift: Die Widerlegung des Gazali, 


German trans. M. Horton (Bonn, 1913), and Philosophie und Theologie von Averroés 
German trans. Marcus J. Miiller (Munich, 1875). 


24 The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. M. Friedlander (3 vols.; London, 1885). 


25 Summa theologica, English trans. Fathers of the English Dominican Provence 
(New York, 1911——), and Summa contra Gentiles, English trans. English Dominican 
Fathers (London, 1923-20). 
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ments of truth to be believed, apologetics, or bitter denuncia- 
tions of other faiths. The work of a Moslem scientist, al- 
Biruni, was a brilliant exception. His study of Hindu culture 
combined tolerance and sympathy with a love of exact descrip- 
tion. Dealing with religious forms and customs so different from 
his own, he never lost the attitude of the scientist. Unlike his 
contemporaries, he was not studying in order to refute but only 
to give a “historic record of facts.”*° When some phase of the 
religion suggested it he made a comparison with Greek, Jewish, 
Christian, Manichaean, and Moslem materials. For his facts 
he did not depend on observation and oral information alone but 
went to the original Sanskrit sources for a better view of the 
past tradition. Still more unusual for the age in which he 
worked was his appreciation of the problems of method, his care 
to evaluate the texts, and his caution in the use of tradition. 
With a secure place among the great men of science, he ranks 
as one of the first to carry over the scientific spirit into the 
study of religion. 

The Renaissance brought a new climate to Europe, mellow- 
ing the minds and manners of men. A better knowledge of 
Greek and Roman cultures aroused a kindred spirit of apprecia- 
tion of the natural world, of the joy of living, of freedom in 
thought and action. The passing of feudalism, improvement in 
material well-being, a growing democratic drift, and a new 
stress on human worth, all enhanced the lure of living in the 
everyday world. Events seemed to conspire to call the human 
spirit to freedom and a feeling of power—the invention of new 
tools, the discovery of America, the printing of books. To men 
of the Renaissance, looking back from heights lit by new inter- 
ests and new knowledge, the age of the great Scholastics seemed 
somber and barren. The other world lost its glamor. The dog- 
mas and ascetic morals of the church rested lightly on the con- 

26 Edward C. Sachau, Alberuni’s India: An Account of the Religion, Philosophy, 


Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws, and Astrology of India 
about A.D. 1030 (London, 1888), I, 7. 
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science of the Christian. In the Humanists the spirit of the new 
age found a voice. Devout worshipers at the shrine of Graeco- 
Roman culture, friendly to the new science and champions of free- 
dom of thought, they undertook to interpret religion in the light 
of reason unfettered by the directing control of dogma. During 
the three-century spread of the new learning from Italy to the 
rest of Europe a great many books were written on the gods, 
cults, and customs of the nations, as well as general works on 
religions. Evaluated in terms of their contribution to the his- 
toric understanding of religions these works show an advance 
over those of the age of controversy only in their greater toler- 
ance and more generous treatment of non-Christian religions. 
The authors worked under the domination of their own heritage 
and found the truth, their own truth, in all religions. This atti- 
tude of tolerant synthesis which ignored the cultural setting and 
meaning of forms and ideas did as much violence to the historic 
individuality of religions as the attitude of exclusiveness and 
hostility. Both failed equally in understanding them. Never- 
theless, a sympathetic treatment, even though it had sometimes 
a quality of condescension, was no small gain. 

The leaders of the Reformation were less predisposed toward 
a historical treatment of religions than the Humanists. They 
stressed faith rather than reason, and their interest in individual 
freedom stopped at the doors of their own temples of truth. 
The new science was ignored or denounced. They were es- 
sentially orthodox on all points except the authority of the 
church and its cult. Against that the reformers directed a bitter 
polemic. Luther maintained the traditional attitude toward 
Islam, translating into German a medieval refutation of the 
Koran and the Muslim faith written by Ricaldo of Monte 
Croce.*? 

During this conflict of Christian churches all studies of re- 
ligious origins and history carried the colors of partisanship. 


27 Confutatio Alcoran; see “Verlegung des Alcoran, verdeutscht durch Martin Luther,’ 
Sdmtliche Schriften, ed. J. G. Walch (Halle, 1747), XX, 2770 ff. 
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The books show an increasing knowledge of languages which 
opened paths to the classical ages and the early Semitic world. 
Scholars searched the past for facts to harness them to the car 
of faith. The thinkers of Greece, Iran, and Egypt were inter- 
preted as teaching the fundamental theological ideas of Chris- 
tianity.2* Or the ancients were pillaged to make good the ac- 
cusation of paganism against the Roman church.?? With the 
prop of authority in the church destroyed, the reformers were 
compelled to justify the Scriptures as a sufficient source of 
truth which stimulated more intensive studies of the historic 
background of the sacred books.*° One of the by-products was 
the revival of the old theories of pagan plagiarism from the 
Hebrews* and of divine condescension to the chosen people. 
The most imposing work of the Reformation scholars was a his- 
tory of the church, with each century treated as a unit and the 
development set in its total cultural setting.** This might be 
recorded as the first genuinely historical account of the Chris- 
tian religion but for the fact that the authors announce in their 
Preface that their purpose is to show that the Protestant faith 
is not new but a continuation of the earliest Christian truth 
which has remained unchanged through all the centuries.34 One 


28 Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe . . . . with Notes and 
Dissertations of J. L. Mosheim, trans. John Harrison (3 vols.; London, 1845). 

29 Martin Chemnitz, Examen concilii Tridentini, German trans. R. Bendixen (Leip- 
zig, 1884), pp. 380-427; also Johann Gerhard, Loci theologici, Locus XXIII: De ecclesia 
251 (Tiibingen, 1763-81), XII, 37 ff.; Theophilus Gale, The Court of the Gentiles (Ox- 
ford, 1677), Vol. III. 

3° Edward Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, or A Rational Account of the Grounds of Natu- 
ral and Revealed Religion (2 vols., new ed.; Oxford, 1797); also Gale, op. cit. (4 vols.); 
John Owen, ‘“‘Theologoumena pantodapa,” The Works of John Owen, ed. W. H. Goold 
(Edinburgh, 1862), Vol. XVII; Gerard Vossius, De theologia Gentili et physiologia 
Christiana (2 vols.; Amsterdam, 1641). 

3 Hugo Grotius, The Truth of the Christian Religion, trans. John Clarke (Cam- 
bridge, 1860), Book I, secs. xv, xvi; also Gale, op. cit., Vols. I, I; Samuel Bochart, 
Geographia sacra (4th ed.; Lyons, 1707), Vol. I, chaps. i-ii. 

32 John Spencer, De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus (2 vols.; Tiibingen, 1732). 

33 Matthias Flacius, Ecclesiastica historica.... per aliquot studiosos et pios viros 
in urbe Magdeburgica (13 vols.; Basel, 1560-74). 

34 Tbid., I, [4—-5.] 
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note of agreement runs through all this battle of the creeds, a 
uniform insistence on the superiority of Judaism and Christian- 
ity. Other religions furnished proof of the transcendent truth of 
Christianity or were evidence of degeneration from an original 
divine revelation. 

The glorification of human reason which began with the 
Renaissance reached its height at the dawn of the eighteenth 
century. A wave of rationalism swept over England, France, 
and Germany, challenging the precious dogmas of the Christian 
churches and especially their complacent claim to be the sole 
custodians of the truth of religion. The Protestant reformers 
had set the style by their criticism of the authority and cult of 
the Roman church. But rationalism respected no boundaries 
and went on to subject the most sacred fundamentals to the 
test of reason. The success of the mathematical and physical 
scientists in discovering natural laws in the physical world 
favored the reduction of religion in its origin to innate ideas 
implanted in human nature at the beginning and common to all 
races of men. The English rationalists laid down as the ade- 
quate foundation of all natural religion the five inborn ideas— 
of the existence of God, the need to worship, responsibility for 
virtuous living, the need of repentance, and a judgment in a 
future life.4* This was their substitute for the theologians’ 
primitive revelation. Their choice of ideas reveals at once their 
minimum reduction of Christian dogma and their lack of know:- 
edge of other religions. They claimed to be defenders of religion 
by stripping it of all superfluous supernatural baggage and 
demonstrating its reasonableness. The rationalists of France 
supported the idea of an original simple natural religion but, 
unlike the sober English, they were violent in their attack on 
Christianity. The German group endeavored to explain the ap- 
parently irrational elements in religious tradition by reducing 

38 Herbert of Cherbury, The Antient Religion of the Gentiles, trans. William Lewis 
(London, 1705), p. 354; see also William Tindal, J. Toland, Thomas Chubb, etc. 

36 Notably Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert. 
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everything to the rule of natural law.3’ The history of religions 
gained nothing from the works of the rationalists, but the stress 
upon natural religion led men with a larger grasp of the facts 
to fruitful theories in regard to the origin and development of 
religions. 

The first half of the eighteenth century marks a turning-point 
in the study of religions. For the first time scholars began to be 
impatient with a priori assumptions and partisan bias. Theories 
of religion spun out of speculation and imagination grew tire- 
some. They demanded that the facts be found and respected. 
Several factors converged to create this new intellectual at- 
mosphere. The storms of controversy which troubled Chris- 
tian thinkers during the preceding age were almost spent. There 
was a milder and more generous tone in the Christian apologetic 
in relation to other religions owing to a better knowledge of the 
peoples and cultures of the world. Meanwhile science, building 
on facts, was winning success with its method and spreading 
the attractive idea of universal natural law. The ready response 
of the rationalists in redefining Christianity in terms of natural 
religion was a sign of the times. When scholars turned to ex- 
amine the materials of the non-Christian religions with eyes un- 
dimmed by the dust of controversy they were captured by the 
desire to understand the origins of the gods and myths of the 
early world. Reports on the religions of primitive tribes were 
available and furnished the facts out of which new theories of 
man’s first flights in religion might be woven. This search for 
the secret of the earliest forms of religion and for the paths 
which led from primitivity to the higher forms of culture has 
been continued by wandering ways but with ever improved 
method until today. 

Some theories of religious origins which belonged to an earlier 
age began to lose status. At the end of the seventeenth century, 
the idea of Euhemerus, two thousand years old, that religion 
began in the cult of dead heroes, still had its scholarly advo- 


37 Notably Christian Wolf and S. J. Baumgarten. 
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cates. Huet3* and Bochart*? not only explained the pagan gods 
in this way but identified them with the heroic figures of Old 
Testament history. Early in the next century the new spirit was 
evident in Banier, who defended the same theory but with more 
respect for facts. He repudiated the idea that pagan gods were 
borrowed Hebrew figures. Grounding religion in human na- 
ture, he accounted for them by a transfer of emotional attitudes 
toward the sun and other powers of nature to heroic human 
persons which lifted them into the rank of gods.‘° As over 
against the pagan religions which were open areas for investiga- 
tion, the religion of the chosen peoples still held a unique 
sanctity. The orthodox doctrine of an original monotheism and 
a primitive revelation was too firmly fixed as a part of the ac- 
cepted tradition to be easily rejected. But from this time on- 
ward the conviction grew that all races began in a condition of 
savagery, although it was customary to make a bow to tradition 
by excepting the people of Israel from the general rule. All 
others could be assumed to have lost all traces of primitive 
revelation. The rationalist theory of a primitive, pure, natural 
religion created no difficulty since all agreed that it was early 
corrupted. This left the field clear to search for the origins of 
the existing religions in an original condition of crude barbarism. 
Du Puis, whose work is marred by his prejudices, derived all 
religions, including Christianity, from the cult of nature, es- 
pecially the sun and stars.** De Brosses found a lowlier origin 
in the cult of fetishes, but conceded a place in early religion to 
rites for the dead and worship of the heavenly bodies.” Bergier 
was the first to suggest the theory of animism, that primitive 

38 Demonstration évangelique, as described in Etienne Fourmont, Réflexions sur 
Vorigine, Vhistoire et la succession des anciens peuples (Paris, 1747), I, xxv f. 

39 Op. cit. (2 vols.). 

4° La mythologie et les fables expliquées par Vhistoire (Paris, 1738), p. 181. 


4st Abrégé de l’origine de tous les cultes (new ed.; Paris, 1820); also Jacob Bryant, 
A New System, or An Analysis of Antient Mythology (6 vols.; 2d ed.; London, 1807). 


@ Du culte des dieux fétiches (Paris, 1760). 
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man peopled all nature around him with spirits.43 Out of this 
simple form grew all the later ideas of the supernatural. Some 
scholars were impressed by the close relation of life-interests to 
religion in primitive groups. In an immense work Court de 
Gebelin undertook to demonstrate that all forms of culture have 
their roots in the satisfaction of human needs.** This practical 
nature of religion was emphasized by Hume.* Picturing the 
crude quality of primitive life he traced the origins of early 
religions to hope and fear, as men tried to find happiness and 
security in the presence of the variable forces of nature. The ef- 
fort to find the key to religious origins in the interaction of man 
with nature in the human quest for the satisfactions of life was 
a new emphasis. Unfortunately it was not followed through in 
all its implications. In the minds of these scholars religion 
meant primarily man’s relation to supernatural powers. 

There was a decided advance, however, in the later works of 
this period in that theories of simple and single origins of religion 
lost favor. It was recognized that many factors might be in- 
volved in the making of early religious forms; that the gods 
many have arisen from fetishism, animism, deification of heroes, 
or the cult of the sun and stars. Several writers traced the 
origins of the gods to man’s emotional response to phases of 
nature.” If these suggestions had been remembered by the sci- 
entists of a century later less of their labor would have been lost. 

That all higher forms of religion are the product of a long 
development was recognized by many of the scholars of this 
period.‘?7 The theories were still speculative and vague. The 

43 Lorigine des dieux du paganisme (Paris, 1767), I, Part I, 3; Part II, 75. 

4 Monde primitif analysé et comparé avec le monde moderne (9 vols.; Paris, 1777). 

45“The Natural History of Religion,” The Philosophical Works of David Hume 
(Boston, 1854), IV, 428. 

46 Fourmont, of. cit., I, 230-33; also C. G. Heyne, ‘De caussis fabularum seu myth- 
orum physicis” Opuscula academica (Géttingen, 1785), I, 184-206; Banier, op. cit., 
and Hume, op. cit. 


47 G. B. Vico, La science nouvelle, French trans. C. Trivulzio-Belgioioso (Paris, 1844); 
also De Brosses, op. cit., and Hume, of. cit., p. 448. 
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most concrete view of development was suggested by Hume.** 
Out of a crowd of gods in the early era of polytheism, one may 
have achieved, for some reason, a special status and then 
through adulation was so clothed with attributes of power and 
perfection as to be practically identical with God as defined by 
the principles of reason and philosophy. He adds philosophical- 
ly that the observation of the unity of nature and the notion of 
a first cause would give a higher monotheism, but that religions 
did not arrive at it in that way. 

The scholars of this period are distinguished from their prede- 
cessors by their growing awareness of the need of scientific 
method. Books on religions during the earlier centuries were de- 
lightfully free from any such embarrassment. Fantastic etymolo- 
gies, free speculation, imaginative solutions of problems, alle- 
gorical interpretations, and facts made to march under the 
whip of a theory were common cheracteristics. They did not 
disappear in the work of the eighteenth century, but writers 
were more cautious, more critical and respectful toward facts. 
De Brosses voiced the new attitude in the concluding words of 
his book: ‘It is not in possibilities, it is in man himself that man 
must be studied: it is not a matter of imagining what he might 
be able or ought to do but of seeing what he does.’’? In spite of 
their desire to follow the leads of properly accredited facts, these 
authors were still inhibited in the free handling of their ma- 
terials by some deeply rooted traditional attitudes. Even the 
most advanced felt the necessity of bringing their findings into 
harmony with the Scriptures and the idea of a divine revelation. 
The necessity of dating the beginnings of ethnic cultures accord- 
ing to the biblical chronology of the flood created difficulties. 
Understanding of the nature of religion was blurred by the gen- 
eral habit of identifying it with worship of the gods. From the 
same source came the common tendency to confuse mythology 
and religion. These limitations which entangled the feet of a 
new historical science for a century did not prevent a decided 


48 Op. cit., p. 448. 49 Op. cit., p. 285. 
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advance in method. Highly trained Jesuit missionaries work- 
ing with primitive peoples or in the midst of the old cultures of 
the Orient not only acquired a knowledge of the languages and 
religions but were able to penetrate into the spirit of the cul- 
tures. Thus Gaubil was able to detect foreign influences in 
Chinese material and to insist upon cautious dating and criti- 
cism of texts before using them in the interpretation of the his- 
tory of native religion.’° Lafitau, from his knowledge of the 
American Indians, demonstrated the value of comparative 
studies and laid the foundation for a safe use of the comparative 
method in anthropology.” In Europe, Fréret made the most 
significant contribution to method.** He was impatient with 
speculation and theories that were too simple, using a single 
key to open all locks in the confused labyrinth of origins. His 
work abounds in rules for the discovery and verification of his- 
toric facts. He favored detailed, monograph studies and urged 
that geography, occupation, and the total cultural setting of a 
people must be brought to the interpretation of their religious 
ideas. The importance of geography was also recognized by 
Bergier,5* and both of these scholars were impressed by the 
service a comparative study of languages might render to the 
study of religions. Fréret saw in it an instrument not only for 
curing the epidemic of false etymologies, but for localizing 
origins and tracing the movements and minglings of peoples.*4 

As the eighteenth century advanced toward its stormy close, 
the religious thinkers of the Western world were compelled to 
come to terms with two dominant ideas—the idea of a universal 
rule of natural law and the idea of progress. The natural sci- 

s° J. Brucher, ‘La Chine et l’Extréme-Orient, d’aprés les travaux historiques du 
P. Antoine Gaubil,” Revue des questions historiques (Paris, 1885), XX XVII, 485-539. 

s* Meurs des sauvages amériquains (2 vols.; Paris, 1724). 

52 “Vues générales sur l’origine et le mélange des anciennes nations, et sur la maniére 
d’en étudier l’histoire” and ‘‘Recherches historiques sur les Grecs et sur les Romains,” 
(Euores completes (Paris, 1796), Histoire I, pp. 215-66, 267-95. 

53 Op. cit., I, Part II, 24. 

54 “Recherches historiques sur les Grecs et sur les Romains.”’ 
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ences, reinforced by the glorification of reason, had reduced the 
réle of the supernatural and exalted the natural in all phases of 
culture. Men talked easily of natural law, natural rights, and 
natural religion. The curve of confidence in man and in the 
value of human life, rising steadily since the Renaissance, swung 
upward into optimism under the stimulus of growing wealth, the 
promise of invention, and the thrill of a wider world awakening 
to a consciousness of its powers. The glamor of a golden age 
in the classical past, as well as the compensatory glory of an 
otherworldly fulfilment, yielded to faith in the progressive per- 
fecting of life in this world. Rousseau stood apart, denouncing 
the evils of the new civilization, but his quarrel with his age 
grew out of a hope that the future might be made better. These 
two ideas of universal law and of progress were combined by 
German thinkers into the still more fruitful theory of the natural 
evolution of religion and culture. Lessing visualized the history 
of religions as the record of man’s slow advance toward perfec- 
tion in an ideal culture.55 What all men might have been able to 
achieve by the light of reason God hastened in the development 
of the Jewish-Christian religion through revelation, which is the 
divine educational method. As the Old Testament has been 
outgrown, so the textbook of the new dispensation will in time 
give place to successive enlargements of truth until man wins 
through to the perfect goal. Herder’s work was a natural his- 
tory of the evolution of cultures. In terms of climate, needs, cir- 
cumstances of time and situation he accounted for the develop- 
ment of cultural forms. Through all the ages of man’s history 
he traced the “golden chain” leading inevitably toward the 
future perfect embodiment of the spirit of humanity when life 
will be ruled by reason and justice. Herder’s great merit as a 
pioneer in the historical understanding of religion lies in the 
fact that he did not separate religion from the total unity of cul- 
ture. ‘Religion embodies the highest humanity of the race.’’s? 


88 The Education of the Human Race, trans. J. D. Haney (New York, 1908). 
5° Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit (3 vols.; Leipzig, 1869). 57 Ibid., 1, 118. 
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“Religion is awareness of what we are as parts of the world, 
what we are as men and what we have to do.’’* Carrying over 
the idea of natural law from the physical world to the level 
of human behavior he tried to write as pure natural history the 
story of the tidal, evolutionary advance of man toward the cul- 
tural perfection which is the religious ideal. 

Herder’s historic sense, his realization that events and persons 
are to be explained only in terms of the total geographic and 
social situation, distinguished him from all his philosophic con- 
temporaries. Around him and after him works on religion ap- 
peared dominated by philosophic bias and fanciful theories, new 
and old. The rules laid down by Gaubil and Fréret for the writ- 
ing of history were ignored. Early in the nineteenth century 
Creuzer revived the theory of symbolism as an interpretation 
of the origin and development of religion.’® He maintained that 
an ancient oriental nature wisdom, communicated by learned 
priests to the lowly people through symbols, was the key to the 
understanding of Greek mythology and religion. This work, 
which combined deep learning with the philosophic spirit of the 
period, once more forced upon scholars the problem of method. 
The response came from a master in the field of Greek mythol- 
ogy who had reacted against the arbitrary theses of Creuzer. In 
1825 K. Otfried Miller formulated the first systematic state- 
ment of historical method, illustrating its use in localizing and 
classifying the origin and history of the Greek myths. In his 
investigations he demonstrated the value of monographs on 
specific areas as an aid to safe generalization. He was convinc- 
ing when he traced particular myths to their origins in place and 
time. The hunger of the historian for facts, purified in the fires 
of criticism, is so familiar today that Miiller’s great service as a 
pioneer may easily be slighted. He insisted that the mind of the 

8 “Vom Unterschiede zwischen Religion und Lehrmeinungen nach dem Christ- 
lichen Symbolum,” Sdmmiliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan (Berlin, 1880), XX, 159. 


59 Symbolik und Mythologie (6 vols.; 2d ed.; Leipzig and Darmstadt, 1819-23). 
°° Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology, trans. John Leitch (London, 1844). 
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research worker be free from preconceived ideas and open to all 
that geography, language, racial temperament, environment, 
local tradition, and written records could contribute to the 
localizing and interpretation of facts. He urged the need of sym- 
pathetic penetration into the spirit and feeling of the age 
studied, as a way to understanding and a cure for prejudice. 
The comparison of myths drawn from different cultures, he 
thought, would free the specialist from narrowness and suggest 
new avenues for research. 

During the early nineteenth century and long afterward the 
influential religious philosophies of Germany were a retarding 
force in the development of the scientific study of religions. The 
pride in reason and enthusiasm for science of the eighteenth 
century had given place to apprehension and distrust. Science 
seemed to threaten to bring all the values of the spiritual life 
into its mechanistic scheme. Then Kant undertook to delimit 
the boundaries of reason and to separate the realms of religion 
and science. Jacobi, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl wrote in the 
same spirit. Their interest was primarily in Christianity. In his 
Philosophy of Religion, however, Hegel made a survey of the 
religions of the world, giving to each of them its logical place as 
a phase of the manifestation of the absolute idea in time.” He 
pictured the evolutionary rhythm moving from the religions of 
nature (primitive, Chinese, Hindu, Buddhist) to the religion of 
nature in transition to the religion of freedom (Persian, Syrian, 
Egyptian) to religions of spiritual individuality (Jewish, Greek, 
Roman) and culminating in Christianity as the absolute re- 
ligion. Islam, latest in time of the great religions, was omitted. 
By this arbitrary arrangement the warm, living actuality of 
the historic religions was tortured to fit the pattern of a philo- 
sophic theory. The ethnic religions served as a foundation upon 
which to build a highly aristocratic form of Christian apologetic. 

6 Critique of Pure Reason, trans. F. Max Miiller (New York, 1896). 


62 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, trans. from the 2d German ed. E. B. Speirs 
and J. B. Sanderson (3 vols.; London, 1895). 
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In philosophic hands the rich individuality of specific religions 
was lost in an abstraction as “religion in general” or the “es- 
sence of religion.”’ These ghostly abstractions distracted the at- 
tention of scholars from the thick realities of living religions all 
through the nineteenth century. Max Miiller was highly criti- 
cal: ‘The mischief begins when philosophers, who are not 
scholars by profession, use the labors of Sanskrit, Zend or 
Classical scholars for their own purposes. Here there is real 
danger.””* 

The swift increase of knowledge of world-cultures is one of 
the fascinating phases of the early nineteenth century. Theories 
and dogmatisms began to be confronted by facts. The horizon 
of the student of religions was pushed outward to include the 
whole world, and backward in time to the prehistoric age. 
Geology, biology, archaeology, and prehistory offered their help 
toward the understanding of the dawn of culture. Philologists 
had mastered, one after another, the languages in which the 
most ancient lore of the religions had been locked. India, China, 
Iran, Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria yielded up the secrets of 
their sacred texts. To the treasures of the translated literatures 
the excavator brought the illumination of culture materials. 
Civilizations buried under the dust of ages began to speak elo- 
quently from their tombs. From the remotest corners of the 
earth documents, materials, and descriptions of cultures were 
added to the new knowledge of the old Mediterranean world. 
Scholarly research was touched by the spirit of adventure and 
the thrill of pioneering. Every field attracted a brilliant group 
of workers. It was no longer necessary for the student of re- 
ligions to grope among shadows following the flickering light of 
a theory. The overwhelming mountains of facts clamored for 
organization and interpretation. In the second half of the cen- 
tury scholars from various fields of specialization undertook to 
mold the study of religions into a science. 


63 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of India 
(London, 1880), p. 83. 
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Over all this age-long quest for an understanding of religion 
the dominating influence of the peculiar characteristics of 
Christianity as a religion is clear. The Christian pattern fixed 
the presuppositions which constantly colored the work of the 
successive generations. All assumed that religion is a revelation 
from a divine source of truth, that relation to God and the 
supernatural is the central meaning of religion, that the most 
complete truth is in the Jewish-Christian tradition, and that 
Christianity is the final and highest religion. While these as- 
sumptions controlled the study, history of religions could be 
no more than an elaborate and refined form of Christian apol- 
ogetic. 
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AUTHORITY AND THE NORMATIVE 
APPROACH" 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


ONSCIOUSLY and clearly formulated norms for ap- 
praising one’s own religion and that of others have not 
been used in the past. Throughout the civilized por- 

tion of history religion has been criticized, corrected, and trans- 
formed by some standards or other. But these standards were 
not deliberately developed with a view to liberating the critical 
judgment from the bias and limitation of patterns set by tradi- 
tional authority, by felt needs, by wishful thinking, and by un- 
disciplined intuitive insight. These standards were not fash- 
ioned with a view to making the critic sensitive and appreciative 
toward all the important factors involved which might improve 
or impair that outreach of man called religion. They were not 
based on principles brought to light through a study of the na- 
ture of religion and of its place amid all the other activities of 
human living. 

One source of criticism accepted as authoritative in many 
different times has been the intuitive insight of men who have 
been hailed as prophets. Sometimes these insights have been 
noble and illuminating and sometimes the opposite. They range 
all the way from the prophetic utterances of Jeremiah, Jesus, 
and Paul to Brigham Young, Mary Baker Eddy, Aimee Semple 
McPherson, Voliva, and a host of obscure founders of sects. The 
difficulty with this kind of criticism and authority is that it does 
not carry in itself any principles by which to determine its mer- 
it. It is potent and far reaching according to the magnetic ap- 
peal or other kind of power wielded by the one who makes the 

‘A chapter from a forthcoming book on Philosophy of Religion to be published by 
Willett & Clark, Chicago. 
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pronouncement. But such power and popular acceptance are 
no reliable indicators of important truth in the insight. 

Religious people must have some authoritative standard by 
which to judge the worth of their thinking and their living. They 
always have had such authorities, but the authorities of the past 
are quite insufficient for our day. These authorities of an elder 
day can never be discarded. We shall always need them. For 
example, we shall always want the intuitive insight of great 
prophets. But simply to say we must have the prophetic leader 
is not enough. We must have some authoritative standards by 
which to judge who is the true prophet and who is not. Is it 
Voliva or is it Kagawa or is it neither; or is it both? Most Chris- 
tian people will smile at such a question and say, Of course it is 
Kagawa and not Voliva. But generally this judgment will be an 
automatic reaction expressing habits shaped by inherited tradi- 
tion and nothing more. Or, if it is something more, what is the 
standard they are using in making the judgment? Is their stand- 
ard trustworthy? Is it the best? Such is the problem we have 
before us. 

Let us review the standards which have prevailed in the past 
by which men have judged what is better and what is worse in 
the way of religious belief and practice. 

A study of the history of Christianity reveals a sequence of 
emergence in which one kind of authority appears after another, 
each later kind subordinating those which were acknowledged 
supreme before it arose. Thus there emerges in Christian his- 
tory a growing hierarchy of authorities. Newly emerging au- 
thorities take precedence over those which prevailed in the past. 
The older authorities do not cease to operate. They have impor- 
tant work to do. They have an indispensable réle to fulfil. But 
each older authority does its part under the control of a higher 
authority which emerges at a later date. 

The sequence of emergence in the growing hierarchy of Chris- 
tian authorities runs something like this: First, inherited tra- 
dition; then some selective agency such as church or Bible; then 
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inner experience; then scientific method; then some cosmic or 
social process; then the Unconditioned. What, if any, is the 
next step in the emergence of authorities? 

The authority of the prophet is not in this sequence. It can- 
not be fitted into any order. It is the pronouncement of genius 
or pseudo-genius, or successful quackery. Sometimes a worth- 
less or evil person is made into a prophet by the stupidity and 
fanaticism of popular acclaim. Also, genuine intuitive insights 
may break out anywhere, and the man who has them may ac- 
quire sufficient influence to make them prevail. His authority 
may be accepted because of the lyric quality of his utterance. 
It may be his personal charm, or the dramatic way in which he 
makes his pronouncement, or the way his word fits the crisis of 
the hour, or something else, which leads to the domination of his 
control. But obviously, none of these, nor all of them together, 
makes an adequate basis for judging the merit of what he does 
and teaches. ‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them,” it has been 
said. But how are you to know the worth of their fruits? How 
can you tell that their fruits are better than some other kind 
of fruit which is equally accessible? That is the problem. 

We have noted six different ways in which men have tried, or 
are trying, to answer this question. We shall examine these six 
in the order of their emergence into human consciousness and 
general use. Doubtless all of them have been operative more or 
less throughout the entire period of religious history, but their 
conscious use was not. The conscious recognition of them and 
the deliberate formulation and use of them arose in a succession, 
one after the other. In this sense the different standards have 
appeared in a sequence of emergents: Inherited Tradition, Se- 
lective Agency, Inner Experience, Scientific Method, Cosmic- 
Social Process, the Unconditioned. 

We repeat that these six authorities are not alternatives in the 
sense that you must discard the others when you accept one of 
them. Rather, the true account of the matter is that they sup- 
plement one another. However, it is necessary to decide what 
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rank each shall have. You cannot have a number of different 
standards all on the same level of control. Only confusion could 
result from such a distribution of authority. The six must be 
arranged in a hierarchy. This is in fact the way they generally 
work. 

The earliest standard for judging the excellence of religious 
belief and practice was inherited tradition. Under this standard, 
one belief is adjudged better than another when it is more deep- 
ly set in ancient ways. A belief or practice which departs from 
these ways is unworthy and should be repudiated. This stand- 
ard is always operative, even with the most modernistic person. 
It is always operative in every walk of life, and not only in re- 
ligion. It will always be one of the most potent standards de- 
termining our choices, because human nature is inevitably hab- 
it-forming. Habits are formed in great part by the tradition in 
which we are reared. Therefore, socially inherited tradition will 
always be a very effective standard in determining what to be- 
lieve and what to do, whether in religion or in home life or in 
politics or in the choice of words or in the language we speak. 
No matter what excellent standards may be set forth for judg- 
ing the merits of different languages, most men will speak the 
language of the people among whom they are reared. The same 
is true with religious belief and much else. 

But all that does not render futile and worthless the formula- 
tion of other and higher standards. Most men who have had 
opportunity to learn something of the norms of correct speech 
will improve somewhat the manner of utterance which they 
learned in childhood, especially if the language they learned 
from early associates was vulgar or otherwise incorrect. So it is 
with their religious thinking. Inherited tradition will be one 
authority, but there are other, higher authorities to be discov- 
ered and formulated. 

Through long periods of time, however, this standard of in- 
herited tradition was practically the only authority. Other cri- 
teria of appraisal had to work for the most part unconsciously, 
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rarely, and weakly. The one exception, as we have already noted, 
was the revolutionary prophet. He may appear at any level. 
But in our discussion of the sequential emergence of a hierarchy 
of authorities in religious thinking, we shall leave out the proph- 
et because he is always an exception. 

In the growing complexity of a society there comes a time, 
however, when the standard of inherited tradition is not suffi- 
cient. It breaks down because it becomes self-contradictory and 
confused. The group makes contact with other streams of 
thought and practice originating elsewhere than in its own past. 
These diverse traditions say different things. Hence instead of 
guiding, they confuse. 

As this confusion, ambiguity, and contradiction increase 
among the diverse voices of tradition, each voice claiming the 
authority of the social heritage, it becomes an imperative need 
to have some Selective Agency to adjudicate among these many 
claims. In the beginning this agency was generally a class of 
priests. The priests select, interpret, and clarify from the indis- 
criminate totality of inherited tradition. Without their authori- 
tative guidance the people would become hopelessly lost in try- 
ing to follow such a medley of inherited authorities. 

In the Christian tradition, this organized body which inter- 
prets the tradition and decrees what part of it shall be followed 
has been called the Church. For a thousand years and more of 
Christian history the church was the dominant authority de- 
termining the objectives and patterns of religious thinking and 
doing. 

When Protestantism arose, the Bible took the place of the 
church as the established agency. But it could not hold its place 
for long, because the forces that made many abandon the church 
and turn to the Bible continued in operation to render inade- 
quate the Bible itself. The diversification of the social heritage 
was becoming so great that no established agency could func- 
tion simply by interpreting and selecting the inherited tradition. 
The time had come to add a higher authority to the growing 
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hierarchy. The multiplication and diversification of the voices 
of inherited tradition were becoming too confusing. Western 
Europe was making contact with many streams of tradition 
from various sources. Also, new discovery and invention were 
adding to the confusion. The contradictions and ambiguities of 
tradition were becoming unmanageable so that mere selection 
and interpretation by church or Bible could no longer bring order 
and unanimity out of it all. 

For a time the religious community resorted to makeshifts, 
hoping to find some selective and interpretative agency that 
could do the work. The Bible as a whole was taken from the 
throne by some, and Jesus Christ was set up as the standard for 
interpreting the Bible. His teachings and his life, so they 
thought, should be the authority by which to judge what is bet- 
ter and what is worse in Christian thinking. 

But this device also failed to deliver men from the growing 
confusion. Just what did Jesus teach anyway? Investigators 
seemed to demonstrate that what he taught was in many cases 
very different from what inherited tradition attributed to him. 
And just what manner of life did he live? Here again was uncer- 
tainty and confusion. 

Thus the method of finding some authoritative standard in 
an established agency which could adjudicate the merits of con- 
flicting traditions was proving unworkable. First the church, 
then the Bible, then Jesus Christ, but each and all failed to 
bring order and guidance out of the diverse claims of tra- 
dition. 

Thus Christianity moved on to the third standard in the 
emerging hierarchy of authorities. This third criterion was Jn- 
ner Experience. It was given various names, such as intuition, 
mystic insight, religious experience, the moral imperative, the 
feeling of absolute dependence, ‘‘the spirit,” ‘the God within,” 
value-judgments, the creature feeling or numinous experience, 
the sense of the beautiful, profound experiences of fellowship, 
and the like. 


; 
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This appeal to inner experience is still in high vogue in many 
quarters. So also are the other authorities we have mentioned, 
for that matter. But the authority of inner experience is wan- 
ing, along with the others. It was very natural to turn to it 
when objective authorities like the church, the Bible, and the 
historic Jesus seemed to fail. If we cannot get back to the Jesus 
of history, at least we have the Christ of faith, they said. If the 
Bible does not speak with a single voice, at any rate we have the 
moral imperative. If the church declares first this and then 
that, in a way which makes it impossible to accept her word as 
final, we have our own deep experiences of the living God, our 
insights and intuitions, so they said. If we must forego the “‘re- 
ligion of authority,” we still have the ‘‘religion of the spirit.”” So 
for a while some thought they had found the highest authority 
for religion in the inner experience. 

This was sufficient for a time but not for long. The testimony 
of inner experience proved to be confusing and contradictory. 
All sorts of sects, divisions, and warring faiths arose, each claim- 
ing to rest on some form of inner experience. Mormonism, 
Christian Science, New Thought, Theosophy, not to mention 
divisions within the more conventional body of Christian be- 
lievers, made it plain that we must move on to something be- 
yond inner experience if we are to find any reliable guidance for 
our religious living. 

Also, an analysis of ‘‘inner experience”’ in the light of psycho- 
logical understanding showed it to be untrustworthy. Often 
this inner experience is nothing more than the glow one feels 
when he holds that belief or performs that practice to which he 
has been habituated through many years and which has become 
associated with high emotions. When one thinks in a way that 
is psychologically associated with deep emotions, he has the ex- 
perience of ‘“‘divine presence.” He may have the numinous ex- 
perience, the creature feeling, a mystic rapture, or a deep awak- 
ening to moral responsibility and high resolve, because this way 


of thinking puts him into the mood of those times and places in 
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which such experiences have been generated. Deep peace may 
claim him and drive away anxiety and inner conflict. Hope and 
courage may spring anew. These or other experiences may be 
induced by certain religious beliefs and practices. 

These experiences may very truly be the sense of high and 
holy God. The beliefs and practices in question may awaken a 
genuine response to whatever reality supremely determines the 
highest destiny which can ever befall our human kind. All this 
may result as the subjective, psychological effect of returning to 
certain beliefs which are deeply imbedded in tradition. But still 
such experiences are no criterion that the beliefs are true. That 
is to say, the beliefs may not specify the nature of this supreme 
reality, even though the psychological effect of the belief may be 
such as to awaken a deep sense that there is such a reality and 
bring about a powerful emotional response and moral striving. 

Let us illustrate the point by turning to something more sim- 
ple than religion. One may be given a belief about United 
States that is quite completely false. He may believe, for ex- 
ample, that United States is leading the way in solving the 
economic problems of Western civilization. While this belief is 
mistaken, it may yet awaken in the believer a profound sense of 
the reality of United States, of its encompassing presence and 
sustaining might, and may generate a great zeal to serve this 
country. But all this “inner experience’ would not make the 
false belief into a true one. Such an experience would be no as- 
sured criterion of the truth of the belief. 

Analyses such as these, made by experts like James Leuba 
and others, gradually broke down the trust which many had had 
in the “authority of experience.” However, it is still regnant in 
many areas. Also, it has its proper place in, the hierarchy of 
standards by which the religious person must find his way in the 
complexities of modern life. But that proper place is not the 
highest place of authority. Inner experience cannot be made 
the final standard in religious thinking and practice, any more 
than inherited tradition and selective agency, although it must 
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combine with all of these to form a hierarchic system of stand- 


ards for religious living. 
After having criticized inner experience as supreme authority, 


we must say something about its rightful place and importance. 
When it is the emergence of new insight, it is of the utmost im- 
portance. Also it should be noted that new insight into ways of 
religious thinking frequently comes when one is aglow with the 
warmth of some cherished belief but at the same time feels, 
whether consciously or unconsciously,. the inconsistency be- 
tween it and other beliefs held to be true. Out of this inner con- 
flict, when fired with the glow of aspiration after the highest 
reality, may come the illuminating insight. Also, inner experi- 
ence in the form of deep appreciation of what is holy and pre- 
cious is essential to religious living and to worthy human living 
in any area. So also with the sense of oughtness, and other ex- 
periences which come under this general head of inner experi- 
ence. 

But after we have seen the rightful place of this standard, 
it is still apparent that the Christian must move on to higher au- 
thorities if he is to have any satisfactory guidance to worthy 
living and thinking amid the complexities of the day. A van- 
guard has moved on. The kind of authority found at this next 
higher level is called Scientific method. 

We say it is called scientific method. So it is by some. But 
there is much confusion in this matter of the name it should 
bear. When scientific method is held to be limited solely to 
quantitative computations, it is not what is here meant. In 
fact, the standard we here have in mind to consider is like all the 
others we have mentioned and will mention in the fact that it is 
very old, so old that we do not know when it began. What is 
new about it is the conscious recognition of it, deliberate formu- 
lation of it, and consequent clarification and refinement of it. 
People who think scientific method suddenly popped into ex- 
istence about five hundred years ago have a misunderstanding 
of the way history proceeds. Of course, one can restrict the 
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meaning of the term so that it will refer only to that which sud- 
denly appeared in human life at a certain date or thereabout. 
But words so defined become inapplicable to the interpretation 
of human history. 

Scientific method in its historic beginnings is very ancient. It 
has entered into all fields of inquiry from the beginning of hu- 
man living, along with inherited tradition, established agencies, 
inner experience, the social process, and the rest. It has been 
merged and overlaid by these others, and polluted by them, as 
they have merged with one another. But in some faint and 
nascent form it has been present all along. The emergence of it 
which we are here discussing is into conscious human recognition 
and deliberate formulation and use, but not into existence. Its 
emergence into existence was contemporaneous with the emer- 
gence of that way of living which is distinctively human; for the 
use of this method in some crude elementary form or other is one 
of the marks of a human being. 

Scientific method is the method of sensory observation, ex- 
perimental behavior, and rational inference, these three work- 
ing together. It becomes more fully scientific as (1) observa- 
tion is made more accurate, selective, and refined; as (2) ra- 
tional inference is made more pure and rigorous; as (3) experi- 
mental behavior is made to operate under controlled conditions; 
and (4) as these three are made to check one another more close- 
ly. There is no sensory observation without behavior, implicit 
or overt; and the behavior gives the initial meaning to the sen- 
sory experience whereby it becomes observation of some sort. 
Rational inference simply extends the scope of this initial mean- 
ing resident in the behavior. This extended scope of meaning 
must be tested by further sensory experience, behavior, and ra- 
tional inference. This is the method which, for lack of a better 
term, we call “scientific.”” It may have all degrees of refinement 
and excellence. 

Scientific method in crude and diluted form and in sporadic 
instances has always been used to get needed knowledge in mat- 
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ters of vital concern in human living. But only within the last 
five hundred years has it become clearly distinguishable from 
other procedures and brought into conscious recognition with 
consequent formulation, clarification, and improvement. It has 
assumed highly specialized and technical form in the several sci- 
ences. Each science and each part of every science, one might 
almost say every distinct problem, has its own peculiar tech- 
niques. But the general principles of the scientific procedure of 
getting at reality are the same throughout, whether the attempt 
to use them be crude or refined, technical or non-technical, and 
whether these principles be applied to the objects of common 
sense, as they always are in the initial stages of any science, or 
applied to the refined data which have issued from a long series 
of technical operations. 

The scientific method has not been clearly formulated and 
consciously used in the field of religious inquiry, excepting in a 
few instances. As already noted, the general principles of it have 
been operative here as elsewhere, but obscured and distorted by 
other procedures. They are greatly in need of clarification and 
formulation in a manner suitable for religious use, and appro- 
priate techniques must be perfected. This scientific way of get- 
ting at reality is slowly winning recognition in religious circles. 
In the course of time it will probably be developed and formu- 
lated in such a way as to meet the requirements of religious in- 
quiry much better than is now the case. This will require a rein- 
terpretation of the objectives of religious interests and of the na- 
ture of religious reality. It will require a clarified focusing of re- 
ligious interest and a clearer demarcation of the field of inquiry 
than now obtains in the case of most religious activities. But all 
the evidence seems to indicate that in the course of time this 
procedure will come into effective use in the religious approach 
to reality. It will not drive out the other approaches and the 
other standards we have mentioned, but it will be added to 
them. It is one of the further standards now emerging. 

Some enthusiasts have hailed the scientific method as the 
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final and the only authority for judging the merit of any reli- 
gious way of living, just as others have given this exalted place 
to inner experience, or the Bible, or Jesus Christ, or the church, 
or ancient tradition. But this is a mistake. It is not a mistake 
to say scientific method is the only valid way to test the truth 
of a proposition. It is the only authority in this one particular. 
But religion involves much more than testing the truth of propo- 
sitions. It includes the further process of getting the proposition 
to be tested, which is insight. This is quite a different matter 
from the testing of it. Also, religion includes adoration and ap- 
preciation in many forms, with qualitative richness of experi- 
ence. All this is much more than the tested truth of proposi- 
tions, although the latter is certainly needed. Religion includes, 
furthermore, the commitment of the total self to a reality held 
to be supremely precious, and it requires creative participation 
of the self in that reality. All this and more is needed to make 
up that complicated function of human living called religion. 
Hence, while scientific method is one of the marks of a superior 
religion, and so is one standard, it is not the one and only. It is 
indispensable to that emerging hierarchy of authorities which 
religious living must have to conduct itself effectively amid the 
complexities of our day. But scientific method must be given 
its proper place and function, and not made the sole criterion for 
all religious living. If the latter were done it would cramp and 
distort religion out of all recognition. 

Even in searching out the nature of supreme reality as a pure- 
ly intellectual undertaking, scientific method cannot stand 
alone. One must add to it the philosophic method. This is just 
as true in physics or biology or psychology as in religion.” To 
say the philosophic method is needed along with the scientific 
means simply that one cannot seek knowledge of any reality 
until he has the criterion and guiding principle to show him where 
to seek and what to seek for. The scientific method is necessary to 


2 See the article by C. J. Ducasse, “Is Scientific Verification Possible in Philosophy?” 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. I, April, 1935. 
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find any reality with assurance, with fulness, and with clarity. 
But one must first know what to look for and where to look for 
it. This last is accomplished by the philosophic method. 

One cannot use the scientific method in physics until he has 
delimited and defined his field of inquiry sufficiently to distin- 
guish physical reality from other kinds. That is the job of phi- 
losophy. The same is true for biological inquiry in respect to its 
special kind of reality, and for any other science, or any other 
interest that seeks to know anything about this existing world. 

This delimitation and definition of the field is done first of all 
by common sense. Common sense means inherited tradition, 
further clarified when necessary by established agencies, and 
progressively developed by that social process called the growth 
of culture. When these latter are not sufficient to remove the 
confusions and conflicting dictates of common sense, the work of 
clarifying the concept of the kind of reality sought must be tak- 
en over by philosophy. For example, confusion has recently 
arisen in physics concerning what is the kind of reality investi- 
gated in this science. Consequently, outstanding physicists 
have been compelled to undertake the philosophic task of clari- 
fying their basic concepts. Without this they could not know 
what to look for or where to look for it, nor be able to recognize 
it when they found it. The same is true in any other area of in- 
terest, including religion. 

To tell a person he must use scientific method in order to deal 
effectively with religious reality, or political or economic or 
artistic or any other, is like telling him he must ride to get to 
town. To be sure, he must ride. But in what direction? To try 
to use the scientific method without the guidance of some fur- 
ther authority which will show him where and what to seek, is 
like trying to gallop away in all directions at once. Especially is 
this true in religion today where there is so much confusion con- 
cerning what is the nature of that reality which chiefly concerns 
the religious person. To try to use scientific method in religion 
without settling this prior question is altogether futile. 
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Some religious humanists have made this mistake in religion. 
They have blithely assumed that we already know what to seek, 
adore, serve, give our lives to. All we need is to use the scientific 
method to render it abundantly accessible. They are right in 
saying we must use the scientific method in order to gain fuller 
access to any reality. They are mistaken in thinking we already 
have the guiding principles and distinguishing criteria by which 
to direct our use of this method. 

So we come to the place where a further authority must 
emerge. Toward what kind of reality shall we direct our use of 
the scientific method? We need an authority to answer that 
question. So we pass on from the authority of the scientific 
method to that of the philosophic. We can find the answer to 
our question only by searching out and clarifying the deeper and 
more general meanings that underlie the meanings we use in the 
matters of every day. These deeper meanings alone can show us 
what to look for when we use the scientific method in religion. 
These deeper meanings are the most general, and are hidden be- 
cause they are overlaid by more obvious and more limited mean- 
ings. By a process of dialectical inquiry, which is the philosophic 
method, we bring these deeper hidden meanings to light. 

Philosophical inquiry, working with concepts that are found 
in use in the social, psychological, biological, and physical sci- 
ences, as well as common sense, is today bringing to light the 
kind of reality which must concern religion when and if it uses 
the scientific method. The kind of reality thus brought to light 
is a kind of process which is defined by a creative order. The 
process having this kind of order is the primary object of reli- 
gious concern because it is the only kind of reality open to sci- 
entific inquiry which can rightfully command our highest loyal- 
ties and dominate all our habits and impulses. This it can do 
by right of being the generator and sustainer and embodier of 
all the highest possible values. Therefore it is itself the supreme- 
ly worthful reality. It has been variously designated and by no 
means clearly defined as yet. 
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Professor A. Eustace Haydon discusses in the following words 
this creative order which defines the process in which scientific 
method must bring more fully to light the reality which de- 
mands religious adoration, service, receptivity, and self-giving: 


In a world organized purposively to create and conserve the conditions 
of the good life for man, the sense of mystical at-homeness would be 
heightened. Physically and biologically one with the history of his Mother 
Earth, the individual could feel himself also emotionally united with the 
deepest meaning of the world. The great souls of all the centuries, bearers 
of the quest through defeat and martyrdom, would speak to him with 
more significant voice. Loyalty to the human task and responsibility 
for worthful and welcome work, would blend with a consciousness of 
dignity and pride in embodying the highest spiritual life. Appreciation 
of the bonds uniting him, in a thousand tangled ways, with all the sons of 
men might rise to love for the companions of the way and a new sense of 
solidarity impossible in the divisive past, in spite of all the proclaimed 
ideals of religions centering in brotherhood, love and peace. His effective 
security in the social milieu would make each day meaningful and a long 
life supremely worthful, being consciously built into the growing struc- 
ture of reality and a creator of values for the future. 

A present, actual and satisfactory cosmic-social support for man’s 
religious ideal is surely possible—a practical, social reality growing more 
perfect with the generations and real as the enfoldment of home. But 
possible is not actual. To call the natural-human milieu, as it now exists, 
even in its ideal phases, by the old and honored name of God seems like 
trifling with words. The name implies too much..... When the prac- 
tical values belonging to the traditional idea are actually achieved in the 
organization of human life, there could be no objection to the use of the 
term “God” to signify the real guardian of our ideals, guide of our destiny, 
and center of our loyalties. But the continuation of the evolution of the 
planet by a social organization, eventuating in a unified world intelli- 
gence, heart and purpose, is a ‘must be” rather than an “‘is.”’ God in this 
sense of unified cosmic support and leadership belongs to the far future. 


Here Professor Haydon points to a creative order inherent in 
the cosmic-social process which he declares is the reality which 
has lured and commanded the religious soul. It is the reality 
which men have meant when they used the word “‘God,”’ in so 
far as there is any such reality open to search and finding by 
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scientific inquiry. His only objection to calling this generative 
and sustaining order of precious reality by the name of God is 
that it is not sufficiently actualized in existence as yet to de- 
serve that title. But it is here, he is sure of that; and if one ex- 
tends his consideration to the realm of possibility, it is here in 
great fulness. 

Many others are pointing to this same fact in the cosmic- 
social process as the divine reality which every truly religious 
person cleaves to. They may use quite different language to de- 
scribe it. Some of them call it God; some abjure the name of 
God altogether; some say it is not God but the work of God or 
the manifestation of divine reality in so far as it is presently 
operative in the cosmic-social process. But through all these 
diversities of approach, they all make plain that it is the reality 
which is supremely important for all human living so far as hu- 
man beings can find anything of supreme importance that is 
open to inquiry by way of observation and reason. 

Here, then, we have the next emergent in the hierarchy of au- 
thorities for religious living. Some call it the “‘principle of con- 
cretion” (Whitehead) ; “the progression of emergents” (Morgan, 
Alexander, Calhoun); “holistic evolution” (Smuts); ‘‘more 
widely functioning wholes” (Overstreet); ‘creative co-ordina- 
tion” (Pupin); “the hierarchy of fields’? (Boodin); ‘‘a thrust to- 
ward concentration, organization, and life’”’ (Montague); ‘‘con- 
gesting power” (Northrop); “the universe in its ideal aspects”’ 
(Ames); “the value-actualizing function of human imagination 
within the total cosmic-social matrix that sustains it” (Dewey); 
“the progressive order of value” (H. W. Wright); “the pur- 
posive maintenance of equilibrium” (Edmund Noble). 

Jesus was constantly referring to this reality.in various ex- 
pressions and parables such as the growing mustard seed, the 
leaven in the lump, the vine and the branches, the reality which 
makes blessed the poor in spirit and the pure in heart, and the 
meek and all who are so disposed that they can receive and ex- 
perience it. However, this reality may be qualified by saying 
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it is the work of God or the expression of God in the world, or 
one limited aspect of God, or the name of God withheld from it 
entirely, yet all are agreed that here is the reality which must 
command the highest loyalty of man in so far as it is possible to 
use scientific method to explore it and bring man into fuller ap- 
preciation of it and practical participation in it. 

Therefore this would seem to be the next higher authority 
which must guide and control our religious living. It is a cosmic- 
social process philosophically defined, scientifically explored, 
and religiously assimilated into human living. 

But modern life is moving fast, and the hierarchy of author- 
ities is rising swiftly to higher levels. Scarcely does one author- 
ity begin to emerge into human consciousness before another is 
also brought to light; and the persons who bring the one may not 
recognize the other. All this occurs because we are living in an 
age full of new births, coming so thick and fast we have not op- 
portunity to appreciate them, much less organize them. Yet they 
must be organized. These authorities must be seen to form a 
hierarchy, otherwise they can produce nothing but conflict and 
confusion. So we move to the consideration of a next higher 
authority which is coming above the horizon of religious dis- 
cernment. 

This further authority has been called The Unconditioned by 
Paul Tillich, who is one of its proponents. Karl Barth and his 
followers call it the Absolutely Other. Some call it simply the 
Absolute. It has been variously interpreted, but what it means 
essentially for religious living is this: The ultimate meaning of 
what we do when we live religiously transcends infinitely the 
scope of our highest ideals, all our specifically cherished values, 
all the comprehended meanings of our life, and even the highest 
fulfilments of future history. 

If one defines meaning as that which human beings do com- 
prehend, of course it is self-contradictory to say the ultimate 
meaning of what we do is uncomprehended. But that is due toa 
use of words that can be remedied. If one takes this definition 
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of meaning, he merely needs to understand that the ultimate 
meaning involved in the Unconditioned includes all possible 
meaning which infinitely transcends the meanings we have mas- 
tered to date. If we are to attain any understanding, we must 
get over our own pet definition of words and see the meaning 
that other people have in mind when they talk. Doubtless Paul 
Tillich means by the Unconditioned, as Karl Barth means by 
the Absolutely Other, an actual and sovereign power which has 
no conditions, no specifications, limitations, or character of any 
sort which our minds are able to apply to it. We may not be 
able to accept their metaphysics or their theology, but certainly 
we must agree that there is a realm of meaning (or possible 
meaning) which infinitely transcends, and in some cases con- 
tradicts, the meanings which we understand and use in 1936 
A.D. 

Now this, we believe, is a very important fact about worthy 
religious living. Religious aspiration does forever reach out 
after a reality which infinitely transcends the scope of present 
comprehension and the scope of all future comprehension of hu- 
man history. To say that it includes the totality of all possible 
meaning does not assert that in the course of endless time human 
beings will succeed in comprehending it all. Possibility is not 
the same as necessity. Possibility is always richer than those 
limited possibilities which will be actualized. If possibilities 
were not more numerous than the few that will be actualized, 
possibility would not be possibility but necessity. In other 
words, possibility would consist of what must be, rather than 
consisting of all those alternatives from among which only a few 
can ever be actualized; and just which ones will be actualized 
can never be known with certainty until they are. 

Now all this applies to possible meanings as well as to any 
other kind of possibles. The realm of possible meanings is far 
richer than the meanings which men will ever know. They all 
are possible, however, because any of them might be known, al- 
though all of them can never be. 
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Now the Unconditioned as a practical object of religious con- 
cern is the most perfect, the most rich, the most profound, the 
most comprehensive, the most lofty system of possible meanings 
that has any being. To have being does not mean necessarily to 
exist. Tillich says that the Unconditioned of which he speaks 
does not exist. It transcends existence. While I do not mean to 
follow Tillich in his metaphysical postulates, I do mean to indi- 
cate that the Unconditioned, as a standard for religious living, 
is beyond existence, although it may be partially exemplified in 
existence. 

Religious living must have such a standard because there is 
nothing completely actualized in existence which is pure enough, 
holy enough, sublime enough, glorious enough to comprehend 
and exhaust and stretch forever onward the full meanings of 
human activity. Whenever we take anything which lies within 
the comprehension of our specific objectives and make it sover- 
eign over all our loyalties, we soon find that we are fighting 
many precious realities because our specific objective is too lim- 
ited. To keep on fighting such precious realities is to incur ir- 
reparable disaster to ourselves and to the world. Our religion 
becomes “‘demonic,” to use the term of Tillich. Therefore, noth- 
ing less than the Unconditioned, nothing less than an outreach 
which has unbounded room for growth, can keep our religious 
living wholesome. So we say the Unconditioned is a further 
authority which must exercise control over religious living. 

Paul Tillich and his followers refer to it as the Unconditioned. 
Barth calls it the ““Absolutely Other.’”? Some call it the Abso- 
lute. However named, the point is that it cannot be specified, 
defined, or confined within the boundaries of any cause, proc- 
ess, tradition, system of thought, ideal, or other reality which 
human thought can demarcate or distinguish. We can know it 
is, and we can give our obedience to it, but we cannot state the 
nature of it. How, then, can it exercise authority? By deliver- 
ing us from the domination of any specified objective or other 
specific reality. It is not specific because it is undefined. It exer- 
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cises authority by liberating us from bondage to anything that 
can come within the scope of definable human concerns. We are 
obedient to it when we can survey all alluring and fearful ob- 
jects without enthralment or horror; and deal with them in the 
most intelligent manner, rather than dealing with them under 
the compulsion of fascination or dread or other distorting bias, 
prejudice, or obsession. When our highest loyalty is to the Un- 
conditioned, we can deal with all conditions of existence without 
undue fear or favor. When we recognize the supreme authority 
of this reality which is beyond every specific form of existence, 
we are liberated from lesser compulsions. 

As soon as we give supreme place of control to any specific 
form of existence, we are in bondage to it. But changing per- 
spectives due to cultural transformation, and the fallibility of 
the human mind, both combine to demonstrate that no specific 
form of existence can command the highest loyalties of men 
with finality. As sure as we submit ourselves to any such au- 
thority as being absolute in its control, we find that human liv- 
ing is twisted into evil forms that become impossible in the 
course of time. Intelligence and idealistic striving become per- 
verted. The activities of men become “demonic.” 

Thus we need the liberating authority of the Unconditioned 
or the Absolutely Other. At a certain high level in the growing 
complexities of human living, this authority is necessary for 
wholesome religious living, as truly as the authority of inherited 
tradition, selected authority, inner experience, and social or 
cosmic process, each in its place in the hierarchy. The Uncon- 
ditioned has always been an operative authority in human liv- 
ing, like these others, but it has not been clearly distinguished 
as such. It is not needful that it be distinguished and recognized 
in its proper réle until we get to a high level of complexity. But 
today we have reached that level and must have the authority of 
the Unconditioned set forth, as certain leaders are today declar- 
ing it. 

The reason we need the Unconditioned as a high authority be- 
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comes clear when we note the dilemma in which the modern 
man is placed. Effective religious living today requires two 
things which cannot be reconciled except as the Unconditioned 
is given this high place of authority. These two are (1) unlim- 
ited devotion, and (2) unlimited exercise of intelligence. High 
religion in all times has required an absolute devotion with com- 
plete commitment of all the resources of human living to the ob- 
ject of worship and service. But high religion today also re- 
quires a more searching use of intelligence than ever before. 

Now unlimited, unqualified devotion, given without reserva- 
tion of any kind, is possible only when you are absolutely cer- 
tain that the reality which commands such devotion is truly 
worthy of it. But how can one be certain that any specified form 
of reality has such supreme worthfulness? Again and again in 
human history, again and again in the lives of many individuals, 
something or other has been set up as highest and best over all, 
only to issue eventually in disillusionment. The more intelligent 
is the individual or group, and the more deeply and widely and 
insistently they search out all distinctions and qualifications, 
the more swiftly and surely do they discover that what seemed 
to be best beyond all else was not so. The more sophisticated 
men become, the more rigorous and searching they are, the more 
skeptical they grow toward any claim that the supreme reality 
has been discovered in any specific form. The fallibility of the 
human mind becomes increasingly notorious. It is bad enough 
in matters of truth alone. But when it is a question not only of 
the truth of a narrowly defined proposition, but the truth con- 
cerning what is of greatest value over all else, then the fallibility 
of the human mind is most fully exposed. 

Here, then, is the problem: How can we give absolute devo- 
tion to anything when the human mind is so exceedingly fallible 
concerning what has great worth and what has not? How can 
we have any certainty at all in the matter? Until we know what 
has greatest value, we cannot give our devotion to it. But when 
we do not know what it is, can we give our unlimited devotion 
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to it anyway? Yes, we can, providing we can give our supreme 
devotion to the Unconditioned. That is to say, if we recognize 
that the highest and the best, which can alone command our 
uttermost allegiance, cannot be infallibly comprehended in any 
specific ideal, cause, process, or other known and distinguished 
reality, then we can commit ourselves to its sovereign authority 
as the Unconditioned. In so doing, our inquiring intelligence is 
not confined and stultified, but released and stimulated to search 
to the uttermost that we may increasingly approximate a fuller 
discernment of what it is we supremely love. 

This shows the reason why we must recognize at our present 
level of development the high authority of the Unconditioned. 
But in the form in which it has been presented by its protago- 
nists we cannot regard it as the final authority, any more than 
the other authorities we have noted could be made final. 

The Unconditioned gives us no guidance whatsoever. Til- 
lich and Barth and the other proponents of its supreme author- 
ity declare that no human ideal or objective or system of values 
can give any indication of its character or of the direction in 
which to move toward its approximation. We cannot approxi- 
mate it or move toward it or measure one course as better than 
another by using it as a standard. It gives us no scale or stand- 
ard by which to judge better or worse. It simply is. It com- 
mands absolute obedience, uttermost devotion, complete com- 
mitment. But what specific course of conduct we should follow, 
what we should do or believe or cherish or serve of definite na- 
ture, it does not tell us. It tells us nothing. 

Therefore we cannot stop with the Unconditioned. We must 
recognize its authority, to be sure, but we must supplement it. 
We must have something more specific. We must have some- 
thing that will guide us in the choice of specific objectives and in 
our practical undertakings. We must have a standard of refer- 
ence which will indicate better and worse, in the concrete situa- 
tions of everyday life. 

On the other hand, however, our practical guide must not con- 
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fine the wide-ranging use of intelligence and the most searching 
and relentless criticism of every specific objective and cherished 
reality. Thus we must have authority which will do two things: 
It must give us practical guidance on the one hand; but, on the 
other hand, it must not make us demonic by pouring all the en- 
ergy of our religious devotion into one narrow channel, thereby 
making us fiendishly destructive of all precious reality which 
lies outside that channel. The authority which shapes and in- 
spires our highest loyalty must be specific, imperative, and nar- 
row to give direction to our actual striving in concrete situa- 
tions. But at the same time, it must not make us hostile or in- 
different to that vaster and multiform good which cannot be 
confined to such narrow objectives. How can this combination 
be achieved? 

This combination is achieved in part by keeping the authority 
of the Unconditioned closely united with the other authorities 
in the mounting hierarchy we have been tracing. Practical 
guidance is given by inherited tradition, by a selective agency, 
by inner experience, by scientific method, and by that cosmic- 
social process which is being revealed today by the philosophic 
method of inquiry. Especially does this last, the cosmic-social 
process, give order and direction to a loyalty which recognizes 
the sovereignty of the Unconditioned. The cosmic-social proc- 
ess is a necessary supplement to the authority of the Uncondi- 
tioned. It is the reality which continuously sustains and gener- 
ates an emerging sequence of higher values which ever come into 
our lives in the form of specific goods and objectives. It is the 
unlimited growth of connections of value. While the authority 
of the Unconditioned saves us from becoming cramped, per- 
verted, and demonic, the authority of this cosmic-social process 
along with the rest of the hierarchy gives practical guidance and 
direction to our efforts. 

Yet all this, indispensable though it be, is not sufficient for 
the complexities and problems of our time. The great difficulty 
with the cosmic-social process is that we know it so imperfectly. 
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The general reality of it we know by philosophic inquiry. But 
it is infinitely complex and varied in its diverse forms of opera- 
tion; and these diverse and specific forms of it can be known 
only through scientific inquiry, meaning the method of observa- 
tion, experiment, and reason. Also, these specific and concrete 
manifestations of it can be known only a few at a time. The to- 
tality and diversity of them all we can never know. Hence the 
danger is that we shall give our highest religious loyalty to some 
one or more of these specific forms of it. For example, each 
home where love abounds is one specific expression and form 
of this value-making process. So also is each friendship. So also 
is each national state. So also each particular culture and epoch 
in history. On the other hand, however, every home contains a 
great deal which must be distinguished from the reality of this 
value-making process, because it is alien to the creative order 
of value, if not diametrically opposed to it and destructive of it. 
So likewise every friendship, every national state, every cul- 
tural epoch contains the evil and the worthless as well as the 
precious reality of this growth. Only scientific inquiry can bring 
to light the fine distinctions between that which forever leads on 
to closer and wider connections of value, and that which kills 
such growth, as these are operative in each home, friendship, 
national state, economic system, and cultural epoch. 

Now right here lies the danger. It arises out of the fact that 
we must give our practical love and loyalty to some specific 
manifestation of this growth of connections of value. We must 
love and serve this home in which we are, this friendship which 
we have, this form of an economic order which our critical judg- 
ment tells us is the best, this expression of national fellowship 
and cultural development. But our critical judgment is very 
limited. It is limited by the narrow bounds and stumbling tech- 
niques of observation and reason in these fields. Even more, it 
is limited by our prejudices, our fears and hopes and jealousies. 
Therefore, it is almost inevitable that we shall be caught on one 
horn or the other of our dilemma. Our dilemma is: (1) loyalty 
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made aimless and ineffective because we refuse to serve ardently 
any specific, existing organization of life out of reverence for the 
Unconditioned; or else (2) we do serve ardently some imperfect 
and polluted form of precious reality and thus become involved 
in activities that destroy the highest and best which can touch 
our lives. 

Can we do anything to rectify this haunting nemesis of human 
existence? We cannot escape it entirely, but we can do some- 
thing to rectify it. This brings us to the last of the authorities in 
our hierarchy. This last is not so much an authority as it is a 
way of reformulating and enlarging our authorities progressively 
as conditions change and new knowledge becomes available. We 
call it the normative approach. It consists in setting up specifica- 
tions ever anew concerning (1) what is the nature of the su- 
premely worthful reality we are to seek, serve, and adore, and 
(2) how we are to seek, serve, and adore it. 

This normative approach can be used effectively only when 
we recognize and accept the hierarchy of authorities ranging 
from inherited tradition up through scientific method, the cos- 
mic-social process of value and the Unconditioned. It requires 
the scientific method because these norms or specifications can 
be set up and progressively corrected only as the method of ob- 
servation and reason is applied to the problem of what is better 
and what is worse. It requires the cosmic-social process of value 
because the scientific method can be used on this problem only 
when we recognize a process going on which sustains and gen- 
erates the highest values to be experienced in concrete situa- 
tions. It requires the Unconditioned because we are not able to 
test, correct, and modify our norms in the light of scientific in- 
quiry except as we recognize that the totality and perfection of 
what we supremely adore is infinitely beyond the scope of any 
set of specifications we are now able to formulate. We must 
have these specifications or norms to give direction and practical 
efficacy to our religious living and enable us to yield ourselves in 
loving devotion to the warm, enfolding reality of home and 
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friendship, national fellowship and culture, economic ideal, and 
industrial purpose. But these enfolding realities must not im- 
prison and suffocate our outreach after the Highest, and make us 
devilish in our opposition to precious reality which lies beyond 
these close and warm enfoldments. Hence our norms must be 
formulated in terms of the concrete situation as scientific in- 
quiry is able to demarcate the process of value in each concrete 
situation. But they must be constantly corrected and amplified 
in the light of growing contacts of value. We do not mean that 
every individual will be able to do this with any great skill, but 
the collective religious enterprise of many people living and 
working together may do it, under the guidance of experts and 
other religious leaders. This is what is meant by the normative 
approach. 

As just stated, these norms must be formulated in terms of 
concrete situations as they arise, and cultural epochs as they de- 
velop. But their general nature may be indicated here. 

1. The object of religious devotion (going by the name of 
God or Jesus Christ or Virgin Mary or some combination of 
these or other titles) must be formulated in such a way as to ex- 
press the highest, richest, and most inclusive system of values 
which the individual concerned is able to apprehend and serve 
in a practical way. 

2. This object of religious devotion must be for the individual 
concerned the symbol of, and avenue toward, the uncompre- 
hended totality and perfection of what is supremely worthful. 

3. Loyalty to the specific object of devotion must be as intel- 
ligent as possible. It must be efficient in ordering life and di- 
recting activities to the end of achieving to the maximum the 
values involved in the reality served. 

4. Loyalty to the specific object must be as complete as possi- 
ble, meaning that all interests of the individual must be brought 
as fully as can be into a co-operative harmony of service and ap- 
preciation of it. 

5. Loyalty to the specific object must be as sensitive as possi- 
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ble, meaning that one must be open to the lure and appeal of all 
interests and values to be found in each concrete situation so far 
as these can be assimilated into the living of the individual with- 
out destructive conflict of interests within the personality. This 
prevents the completeness of loyalty just mentioned from form- 
ing a closed system and keeps it open to the wealth of precious 
reality which is round about us in a cloud of unknowing. 

6. Loyalty to the specific object must pervade and shape and 
direct the total social process so far as possible. This requires 
that the object of devotion be of greatest value to all those 
whose activities are intertwined by bonds of interdependence. 
It also requires constant communication, mutual criticism, cor- 
rection, and enrichment of each man’s formulation of this ob- 
ject of supreme devotion and of each man’s way of serving and 
appreciating it. 

7. Loyalty to the specific object must be as progressive as 
possible, meaning that each accepted formulation of the object 
of highest loyalty must lead on to a better, more adequate ap- 
prehension of what is most worthful, through an emerging se- 
quence of formulations. 

In these seven different ways religious living must be guided 
through the complexities and problems of the modern world. 
The old authorities, however indispensable in their proper rdle, 
are not sufficient for this. Therefore it is necessary to develop 
norms or specifications which will provide this seven-fold guid- 
ance. These specifications for religious living must be constant- 
ly reformulated, corrected, and adapted to changing conditions, 
developing perspectives, cultural transformations. The one su- 
preme object of devotion, the Unconditioned, must be sover- 
eign over all. But it can give us no guidance, no practical direc- 
tion. By itself alone it leaves us with nothing but an unformu- 
lated and chaotic enthusiasm, which may pile up mountains of 
scholarly knowledge or indulge in endless practical activities to 
express itself; but enthusiasm so expressed has no constructive 
power. It can do nothing worth while in service and adoration of 
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this supreme reality. It must be implemented by norms, that 
is, specifications. These specifications for religious living must 
be developed by observation, reason, and experiment directed 
upon that cosmic-social process which carries all the highest 
achieved values and all the possibilities of value. These speci- 
fications must be ever again criticized and corrected by the same 
method. 

Thus it is that the normative approach takes its place in the 
emerging hierarchy of authorities which are required for shaping 
and directing our religious living. With these qualifications and 
with this understanding it can be said that religious living must 
be brought under scientific guidance along with the rest of hu- 
man living. 

The higher members in our hierarchy of authorities are only 
now emerging. They have not yet won wide recognition. A few 
recognize one of these authorities. Another group exalts an- 
other. Only a very few recognize them all or see how they are 
related to one another. Few, indeed, see how these all must 
operate together in ordered rank, each filling its own réle and 
thereby providing a required supplement to the others. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Tressé Iron-A ge Megalithic Monument. By V.C.C. Cottum. Oxford: 

University Press, 1935. 123 pages. $4.00. 

Without exception the accumulation of data printed on the inner title- 
page of the Tressé excavation report is the very worst title the reviewer 
has ever met. As a caption it discourages the reading of the report. As a 
summary of contentsit is entirely unnecessary. There is a longer and better 
abstract in its proper place at the conclusion of the volume. Nevertheless, 
the formulation is here quoted, partly as an exhibit of what a title should 
not be, and partly as a condensed statement of the subject matter of the 
publication: 

Report / ON THE / EXCAVATION OF A HITHERTO UNEXCAVATED / Allée 
Couverte OF THE GALLO-ROMAN PERIOD / WITH / REALISTIC SCULPTURES IN 
RELIEF OF Two / DouBLE Parrs OF HUMAN BREASTS / AND CONTAINING A / 
CROUCHED BurRIAL in Situ, FRAGMENTS OF A ONE-EDGED / IRON SHORT SworD, 
STEATITE BEADS, AND More THAN 60 Pots OF ARMORICAN-‘DOLMENIC’ AND 
ARMORICAN- / GAULISH STYLES AND CERAMIC TECHNIQUES / AT / TRESSE, 
Sr. Mato, ILtE-ET-VILAINE, IN 1931 / Undertaken by / Sir RoBErtT Monn, 
1 i: ae / for the owner / BARON ROBERT SurRCOUF / by permission of the / 
FreNcH Ministry OF FINE Arts / and carried out on his behalf by / V.C.C. 
Concum, PARAL... <5: /..../ TOGETHER WITH / AN EXHAUSTIVE Com- 
PARATIVE STUDY OF THE CuLT / RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 
Twin / Patrs oF HuMAN Breasts / ILLUSTRATED BY 35 PLATES AND 14 
FIGURES 


The report itself is divided almost evenly between a descriptive narra- 
tion of the excavation of the allée couverte and a comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the monument and its symbols in relation to the nearly universal 
dissemination of the mother-goddess cult. 

This megalithic covered passage is located in a virgin forest in Brittany. 
Though scheduled as a monument historique in 1880, and long since 
stripped of its covering tumulus, it was still unexcavated when Sir Robert 
Mond and Miss Collum visited it in 1929. Their 1931 excavation dis- 
closed the limits and composition of the surrounding tumulus; an unvio- 
lated tomb within the allée; pottery fragments, flint implements, and 
metal objects; and unique cult symbols, two sets of double pairs of breasts, 
sculptured in the first alcove of the monument. 

The account of the excavation and the descriptions of individual ob- 
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jects are vivid, detailed, and meticulously accurate. In this part of the 
report the plates are so arranged as to give a moving picture of the excava- 
tion in progress and also to focus attention on the objects of major im- 
portance. Some very skilful photographic work is here exhibited. The 
diagrams are singularly efficient. By a clever use of colors: red, blue, and 
green, the tilt, collapse, or normal position of the stones in the monument 
are outlined. 

The second part of the report is a remarkably wide-ranging investiga- 
tion of mother-goddess cults, done in the history-of-religions manner. 
Exceedingly varied systems from the historic period—European, Mediter- 
ranean, and Asiatic, including the Far East as well as the Near East— 
are placed under tribute to explain the enigmatic pairs of bosses carved in 
the first alcove of the Tressé monument. This discussion tends to be dis- 
cursive; but it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise, dealing, as it 
does, with such scattered and unfamiliar themes as gnosis in Celtic folk 
hymnology and the tetragrammaton in Kabbalistic theosophy. 

How drastic and portentous are Miss Collum’s conclusions may be 
measured by comparing the current and complicated explanations of such 
megalithic tombs, summarized on pages ro and 11, with the author’s own 
decisions concerning this particular monument, summarized on pages 113 
and 114. Salient conclusions are the following: 

1. The allée couverte at Tressé was erected toward the end of the first 
century of the common era. Pottery, metal objects, and a Domitianic 
coin so indicate. 

2. The crouched burial was of a chieftain instructed in a theosophic cult 
by the Celtic order of philosopher-poets. He was entombed in a manner 
to symbolize his return to the womb of the divine creatrix. 

3. The two double pairs of breasts, one set matronly and the other 
maidenly, represented the female principle in life and nature, manifesting 
itself both as bride and as mother. In origin and function they were re- 
lated to the familiar multimammia of the Ephesian Artemis. By their 
number they were related to the holy tetragrammaton in Kabbalistic 
usage, and the holy tetractys of Pythagorean symbolism. 

4. The route by which these influences came from the Near East to 
Gaul was the southern route, by way of the North African coast, the 
Mediterranean islands, and the Iberian coast. . 

5. Originally the first alcove of the allée had yet another set of double 
bosses on a third upright; the three sets together constituting a symbolic 
triad and representing a gnostic and feminine Holy Trinity. In very 
recent times, however, this third upright was smashed and used for road 
repair. 
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In accounting for the distinction between the virginal and mature 
breasts, which symbolize the differentiation between the divine bride and 
the goddess-mother, Miss Collum unfortunately overlooked a very im- 
portant group of parallel sources. These are best known in the persons of 
the goddesses twain, mother and maid, of Hellenistic mystery religions. 
In the Mediterranean world Demeter and Persephone of Eleusis were 
fully as famed and influential as was Artemis of Ephesus. 

One of the most impressive demonstrations of religious loyalty de- 
scribed in early Christian literature is in connection with the Ephesian 
riot-scene of Acts 19:23-41. For two hours, according to the story, the 
crowd in the theater at Ephesus continue to shout, or rather to chant, a 
popular pagan hymn with the main theme: “Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians! Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” To the understanding of 
such occurrences Miss Collum’s study contributes the detailed analysis of 
the fundamental human interests involved, and the demonstration of a 
practically universa] dissemination and expression of those interests. 

Haroitp R. WILLouGHBY 


University of Chicago 


Frontiers of Christian Thinking. By FREDERICK C. GRANT. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., 1935. 179 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is practical, rather than speculative, in its emphasis; and 
this characteristic is one of its outstanding merits. The inspiration for the 
book grew out of a course of lectures recently delivered at the Tower Hill 
Convocation of the Chicago Congregational Union, and the fact that the 
author is a well-known leader in the Protestant Episcopal communion 
gives added significance to his work. Not compromise and not apologetic, 
but better mutual understanding, is the pervading tone of the entire dis- 
cussion. This is a tremendous advance upon some of the older and better- 
known forms of interdenominational controversy. The author quite sane- 
ly perceives that, without a clear apprehension of the problems involved, 
conferences and discussions are pretty sure to end in futility, if not in 
acrimonious debate. With this situation clearly in mind, he faces squarely 
some of the most crucial issues in modern theological thinking. 

The importance of the subject matter is sufficiently indicated by the 
mere titles of the several chapters. They are “God and Reality,” “The 
Spiritual Christ,” “‘A Note on Christology,” ‘““Why the Church?” “Chris- 
tian Reunion,” ‘“World-Fellowship,” and ‘World Co-operation through 
Religion.” To attempt a summary of the content of each chapter, or to 
state categorically the several conclusions reached, would be unfair, if not 
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misleading, in dealing with a book that is so compact and meaty from 
beginning to end. It must be read in its entirety, and the result will 
prove amply rewarding. The author would, I think, not feel gratified to 
have his readers told that his book will put their minds at rest. But cer- 
tainly it will prepare them for clearer thinking and more intelligent action 
on such issues as the relation between science and religion, the estimate 
to be placed upon Jesus in the light of modern knowledge, the kind of 
value attaching to inherited notions about the church, the problem of 
overcoming the baneful consequences resulting from disunion and divi- 
sions within modern Protestantism, and the challenging task of establish- 
ing more effective relations between Christians of all communions and 


nations. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 


Jesus. By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT (tr. by S. H. Hooke). New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1935. xvili+-563 pages. $6.00. 

This is not merely another life of Christ. Nor, though it appears in 
one of the encyclopedic series, both French “L’évolution de l’humanité”’ 
and English “The History of Civilization,” is it a book written hurriedly 
and to order. It is rather a well-considered and mature product of a life- 
time of scholarly work and—what is more imporant—of consistent 
synthesis. 

Even for one who uses superlatives sparingly, there is no difficulty in 
asserting that this is a book to be reckoned with. Few French lives of 
Jesus have been translated since Renan’s influential work. Here is a work 
not so original as Renan, not so shocking to the orthodox and not so at- 
tractive to the dilettante, but nevertheless equally destructive of tradi- 
tional omniscence about Jesus and soundly self-commending to the 
reasonable man. 

In spite of the continued productions of the press, it has long been 
known to scholars that a life of Christ can no longer be written. This book 
shows again why that is true, and illustrates what can be written in its 
place. Our knowledge of Jesus is too limited. The probable facts about 
him are extracted from the volume into a few pages of the Editor’s Pref- 
ace. They need not be here repeated. The bulk of the volume is occupied 
in the sifting of discussion on the dubious contents of the gospels and of 
the more dubious conjectures based on that contents. 

Guignebert has the courage not to know too much. He is willing not 
only to assert the lack of evidence but also to practice the restraint 
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which that requires. Many other modern liberal writers make no less 
parade of scholarly reserve, of judicial non-commitment; but nearly al- 
ways at some point they overcome this reserve and disclose their own 
strong prejudice. Even rationalism is as severely eschewed by this author 
as is orthodoxy. Nor, in spite of the smallness of evidence which he leaves 
as a residue, has he any sympathy with the deniers of the historicity of 
Jesus. 

The negative outcome of the volume will suit few modern readers, still 
less will it please preachers who must find in Jesus historic precedents for 
their sermon ideas. The chapters with almost monotonous regularity dis- 
cuss the evidence for a traditional viewpoint, analyze what he repeatedly 
calls the tendentious, Christological, hagiographic, or apologetic factors in 
the gospel record, and end with an assertion that we can know nothing 
on the subject, or at most can infer a very little from the record or from 
historical probability. 

Not only the virgin birth and the empty grave are made thus to disap- 
pear from history, but also any definiteness of Jesus’ itinerary, any convic- 
tion of messiahship on his own part, any expectation of a resurrection or a 
future church, any conscious universalism. Any clear-cut contrast with 
Judaism is improbable in Jesus. He had in reality much in common with 
most of the Pharisees. Even any distinctive element in Jesus’ teaching 
about God eludes our search. “The originality of Jesus lies mainly in this, 
that he had instinctively crystallized the essence of Pharisaism in a single 
act of faith’ (p. 403). The Kingdom of God was for Jesus mainly eschato- 
logical, but his religious thinking was not obsessed by the great eschato- 
logical drama. To himself Jesus was merely its herald, driven by his own 
religious nature to voice unsystematically the ethics which God required 
for admission. He went to Jerusalem hoping the end would come, without 
any theory of an expiatory death or of his own prominence in the King- 
dom. The outcome was the failure of his hopes; it was the resurrection 
faith of his disciples that created Christianity, and then first was he 
recognized as the Christ. If Jesus’ dream of the future had been fulfilled 
there would have been no Christianity. 

This book commends itself in two other respects besides its reasonable- 
ness: (1) the uniform consistent sanity with which the author weighs the 
evidence of the gospels, the influence of later Christian history and 
thought, and the historical probability of the setting of Jesus’ life, and (2) 
the comprehensiveness with which it includes the many problems that 
center about the figure of Jesus. This last feature makes it valuable for 
reference and for synthesizing the thinking of all of us who mull over first 
one and then another problem in this field. The extensive Bibliography, 
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though it has a few strange omissions (e.g., no reference to the works so 
useful for Jewish background by Billerbeck, Klausner, and G. F. Moore), 
is evidently not for display; but it contains what the author has actually 
read, used, and often referred to in the text. That the book includes so 
much use of French and Catholic references will be welcomed as one of its 
special assets by English Protestant readers. The long gestation of the 
material in the author’s mind is indicated by his use of older materials, and 
he once betrays this by speaking of a 1901 publication as recent (p. 400). 

This is naturally not the place to find novel views. The author is too 
much a master of the literature and too well balanced to indulge in ex- 
tremes. Like any other reader, the present reviewer could pick out fea- 
tures which seem a little unlikely or overstrained. One may doubt 
whether the ambiguity of the Greek wats contributes much to the Christian 
doctrine of Jesus as the Son of God (pp. 266 ff.) or whether Jesus used the 
word “soul” to express the value of human personality (p. 374). The 
anavim are treated too much as though they were a well-defined group 
in Palestine. The length of Jesus’ ministry is rather too positively limited 
to a very few months on the basis of quite incomplete inference. On the 
other hand, the author avoids the overemphasis on Hellenistic influence 
on the gospels—of the mystery religions and of Paulinism by which one 
so easily explains the unhistorical elements in the gospels. He realizes 
that the more the gospels are to be discounted as records of history the 
more incumbent it is on the critic to account for their origin. He has suc- 
ceeded in adumbrating for Jesus a possible historical reality and for the 
records of him a possible development. 

To be so negative is a thankless position. No one need take up the 
volume without expecting to be offended by its sheer agnosticism. But it 
is well to begin one’s reconstruction of Jesus upon such a restricted mini- 
mum rather than on the usual unrestricted maximum of traditional re- 
ligion, whether modernist or older. Even those who refuse the author’s 
conclusions cannot read the detailed discussion of the many relevant 


problems without profit. 
HENRY J. CADBURY 


Harvard University 


Studies in the Book of Ezekiel. By the REv. JOHN BATTERSBY HARFORD. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1935. 164 
pages. $2.50. 

Criticism of the Book of Ezekiel continues to attract interest among 

Old Testament scholars; and one may safely venture the prophecy that 

this interest will continue for some time to come, for the very good reason 
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that we are yet far from finality in our understanding of the processes by 
which the book came into being. This little work by Canon Battersby 
Harford makes worthy contribution toward a solution of the enigma, al- 
though the view of the origin of the book put forward therein is not at all 
convincing. 

The volume comprises three “studies.” In the first (pp. 1-75) the 
writer gives through eleven chapters a brief survey and criticism of the 
more important views in regard to Ezekiel and his book advocated during 
the last forty years. There follows an excursus on the use and meaning of 
the phrase “the house of Israel” in the Old Testament; and a second 
excursus discusses (pp. 102-62) “The Divine Names in Ezekiel.” 

The sketch of recent critical theories is a useful addition to the equip- 
ment of the student of the Old Testament, the more so that it is the only 
one of its kind in English. But the lack of this qualifying phrase renders 
astonishing the comment of the late Professor Burkitt, quoted with ap- 
parent acceptance in the Preface, that “the present work is the only intro- 
duction to the modern critiques of Ezekiel’’; for the author has done here 
only what Herntrich did more fully in his Ezechielprobleme; the one ad- 
vantage of the present work is the obvious opportunity to summarize 
Herntrich’s views along with the preceding ones. The brief space given 
to the discussion of these theories is a point at which the book lies open 
to criticism, for, obviously, justice cannot be done to the complexities of 
the problem in a treatment that gives, for example, a total of four pages 
to the contributions of Kraetschmar, Jahn, and Herrmann. But notwith- 
standing this scantiness, the sketches do achieve a summary of the chief 
views and some of the arguments of recent writers in this area. The 
criticisms of these, which the author presents with comparable brevity, 
are likewise incisive and (generally) cogent. And the statement of his 
own position is even more compact. He considers that “‘the first author,” 
apparently the real Ezekiel, ‘“‘was a prophet living in or near Jerusalem 
during the last years of the Southern Kingdom.” But the utterances of 
this man came into the hands of another, “of prophetic soul, who belongs 
to the period of the captivity and dwells in Babylonia”’; this latter is re- 
sponsible for the Babylonian setting, such as there is in the present book, 
in particular for the vision of God in chapter i, as well as for considerable 
other material, the precise limits of which are not defined. 

But this calls for the comment that it is a much too simple solution of 
the very complex phenomena of Ezekiel. The book cannot be restricted 
to any two writers; in chapter after chapter it can easily be demonstrated 
that we deal with not two but three or even four whose views are pyra- 
mided in a series of comments upon comments. And there are sections 
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that have no relation to any of these authors nor to one another. The 
period of the Captivity also is altogether too modest for the latest writer 
in the book. Professor Torrey is by no means deserving of the criticism 
leveled against him for recognizing material as late as Alexander; on the 
contrary, he is too cautious. Heterodox as the thought may appear, there 
is at least one important passage in the book that is demonstrably 
Maccabean. Moreover, we are not yet in a position to decide that the 
original kernel of the book was written in Palestine; that it seems con- 
cerned primarily with Jerusalem and Judea is too slight basis for reject- 
ing the older view which saw herein the utterances of a homesick exile. 
Before these questions can be answered with any approach to finality, the 
book must be subjected to a meticulous study and analysis of the text, 
such as it has not yet received. All else depends on this; and to seek to 
deal with matters of date and authorship without it is to undertake to 
build a castle in the air. Briefly, Hélscher was essentially right; his results 
are not final, but he has shown us the direction of advance. 

The excursus on “‘the house of Irsael” is a thorough and sound piece of 
scholarly work, demonstrating cogently that the use of this phrase in the 
Book of Ezekiel is not evidence of the author’s northern origin or inter- 
ests; but, on the contrary, ‘“‘in the large majority of cases” it was “used 
of the men of Judah and Jerusalem.” 

The discussion of “The Divine Names in Ezekiel” merits similar com- 
ments. It takes its departure from von Baudissen’s Kyrios als Gottesname 
im Judentum, and moves on through almost sixty pages to the conclusion 
that the majority of the occurrences of “Lord Yahweh” in Ezekiel is a 


late conflate representing an original “Yahweh.” 
W. A. IRwIn 


University of Chicago 


Geschichte der alten Kirche. I1, Ecclesia catholica. By HANS LEITZMANN. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1936. viii+-339 pages. 
RM. 4.80. 

After a lapse of four years the second volume of this new history of 
the ancient church has appeared. It maintains the same high standard of 
excellence already noted in this Journal (July, 1933, pp. 334 f.). The story 
of Christianity’s development is now brought down to about the year 260, 
the close of the Decian-Valerian persecution. As in the case of the former 
volume, this one is also complete in itself and may be read and purchased 
independently if one so desires. It is written with a full awareness of the 
problems that concern scholars, but it aims to present the results rather 
than the processes of research. The footnotes are ample without being 
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burdensome or obtrusive. They include liberal references to original 
sources and carefully selected citations of modern literature, but mainly 
German. A few French and still fewer English and American writers have 
been consulted. But the value of the work lies chiefly in what the author 
himself has to say about his subject. He presents a straightforward, very 
readable, and reliably informing account of the history of Christianity in 
this important period of its expansion. 

A clear but comprehensive plan is followed. The opening chapter sur- 
veys the political, social, cultural, and religious situation in the Roman 
Empire during the second and third centuries. Following this introduc- 
tory survey of the contemporary world, the constructive presentation of 
Christianity falls into two main sections. Chapters ii—vii deal with what 
might be termed “inner phenomena” of the religion, and the remaining 
chapters (viii—xiii) describe the situation of the church in different sections 
of the Roman Empire—Asia Minor, Gaul, North Africa, Rome, Syria, 
and Egypt. 

There is a freshness and novelty about the treatment that makes it 
throughout interesting and stimulating reading. One approaches the 
church by way of its own evolving philosophy of world-history viewed in 
relation to the contemporary Gentile and Jewish thinking on this subject. 
As the church learns the necessity of taking a more substantial place in 
the world, it gradually develops an institutional equipment including 
officers, organization, and a literature from which it ultimately deduces a 
new canon of Scripture. At the same time doctrine becomes more definite- 
ly fixed in a “rule of faith” that gradually expands into the beginnings of 
a theological system. The cultus likewise expands and crystallizes into a 
formal liturgy. The growth of the institution results in sharpening the 
conflict with its pagan environment, and apologists arise who defend 
Christianity against political hostility and skeptical criticism. 

In the several territories of the Empire where the church established 
itself local problems emerged and distinctive phases of development ap- 
peared. These varying phenomena are described in separate chapters— 
an arrangement that helps the reader to appreciate the great variety of 
features that characterized Christianity even in this early period of its 
history, while at the same time he does not lose sight of the elements of 
unity and common interest that pervaded the entire movement. Through- 
out the book the assembly of a vast amount of material is very skilfully 
presented, and the total impression is most pleasing. An English render- 


ing would be a worthy enterprise. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 
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An Interpretation of Christian Ethics—By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New 

York: Harper, 1935. 244 pages. $2.00. 

This book comes nearer than any of Reinhold Niebuhr’s previous books 
to being a rounded interpretation of Christian faith. Many of the 
emphases of this book are familiar; but they are presented more system- 
atically here, and the theological and religious background of Niebuhr’s 
conception of the ethical problem are much more clearly presented, than 
in the earlier books. 

Niebuhr’s thought is always developed in an atmosphere of polemics. 
In this volume his own position is worked out in contrast to the errors 
of orthodox Christianity, liberalism, and Marxism. His mind has been 
formed by all three trends of thought. That fact, combined with his 
equal dependence upon German and American thought, is largely re- 
sponsible for the extraordinary freshness and vigor of his mind. By per- 
sonal participation in these varied traditions, and not merely by academic 
study, he has struggled through to something which is almost a new 
synthesis. I say “almost’’ because he is still stronger in his criticism than 
in his construction. 

Niebuhr takes his start with what he calls the great “myths” of pro- 
phetic religion. He is resolved to domesticate the word “myth” in 
America. I doubt if he succeeds in that, but what he means is clear 
enough. A myth, far from being a fiction, is a daring insight which does 
fuller justice to the paradoxical richness of reality than either the precise 
conclusions of science or the consistent theories of rationalistic philosophy. 
The myths of the creation and the fall and the apocalyptic consummation 
do not represent history; but they express essential truths about the rela- 
tion between God and the world, between God and evil, and about the de- 
velopment of the soul. Niebuhr has a tendency to force ideas to their 
logical extreme and then criticize them. He claims, for example, that ra- 
tional thinking leads to either a flat monism or a complete dualism. Only 
mythical thinking can save us from the absurdities of either. He makes 
most use of the myth of the fall in order to emphasize the fact that sin is 
not merely or chiefly a survival from nature. “The most basic and fruit- 
ful conception flowing from this ancient myth is the idea that evil lies at 
the juncture of nature and spirit.” The pretensions of moral idealists who 
absolutize their own partial ideals represent sin in its most serious form. 
My chief question about this use of myths is whether, as a matter of fact, 
they offer more than illustrations for conclusions to which Neibuhr has 
come by a rational process. In that case he confuses the issue when he 
talks about “mythical thinking.” When you raise the question, “Is this 
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a true myth?” or ‘What parts of this myth are true?” you cannot answer 
it by means of mythical thinking. 

Niebuhr offers a completely perfectionist interpretation of the ethic of 
Jesus. Apart from some concessions to the idea of rewards and punish- 
ments the ethic of Jesus is an ethic of absolute love based upon the fact 
of God’s love. Tesus was not interested in prudential considerations. All 
the relativities of politics were foreign to him. We are to love our enemies, 
not .o win them so that they will no longer be enemies, but because God 
loves his enemies. This ideal of absolute love, free from all egoism can 
never be fully realized. But Niebuhr regards it as relevant to the ideals 
of justice and mutuality which can be realized in society and which are 
supported by a rational ethic. The whole argument of this book is 
summed up in the words “impossible possibility.”” The Christian ideal is 
impossible; and yet it is always relevant as a standard, as a flying goal, 
as a basis for a transcendent judgment upon every conceivable human 
society. 

Conservatives who have taken comfort from Niebuhr’s criticism of 
liberalism must not neglect his withering criticisms of Christian orthodoxy. 
He shows how orthodoxy has allowed its emphasis upon the absoluteness 
of the Christian ideal and the fact of human sin to harden into a com- 
placency which first accepts the status quo as a punishment for sin and 
then sanctifies it as the creation of God. Such a theological position has 
rendered a great part of orthodox Christianity irrelevant to the social 
problem. Liberalism has committed the opposite fault of leveling down 
the ideal of Jesus to what is possible in society and then assuming that 
existing historical tendencies, such as democracy, are leading gradually to 
the realization in history of the Kingdom of God. It should be said that 
Niebuhr believes in the possibility of achieving a high degree of justice 
in society. Much of his apparent pessimism is the result of his perfec- 
tionist interpretation of the ideal. The Marxists are as optimistic as the 
liberals when they think of the social utopia which is to follow the rev- 
olution. 

Niebuhr in his searching criticism of these three traditions points the 
way to a prophetic Christianity which sees society with a combination 
of Marxist realism and the realism of orthodoxy with its belief in the in- 
evitability of sin and which is as determined as liberalism to keep the 
Christian faith relevant to history. He is seeking a “social gospel’”’ which 
will fit periods of despair as well as periods of hope. 

I want more light than Neibuhr offers on the relation between mythical 
thinking and rational thinking and on the relation between sin and finite- 
ness. Also, it would be well to ask how far Niebuhr’s theology has dic- 
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tated the extremely perfectionist interpretation of the ethic of Jesus in 
this book. Such things have happened before. More must be said about 
the church before Niebuhr’s constructive position takes shape. At present 
he leaves the individual Christian alone before God in a social mess. I 
see no reason for setting clear limits now to what Christians can do as a 
church when they awake to their social responsibility. Niebuhr sees clear- 
ly the work of God in judging and punishing and forgiving. But if there 
is more in the myth of creation than an explanation of the ground of 
existence it should suggest that there are whole areas of God’s construc- 
tive activity which if more fully considered might change the emphasis of 
this theology. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


Popular Hinduism: The Religion of the Masses. By L. S. S. O7MALLEY. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1935. vilit 
246 pages. $2.50. 

The new emphasis on the religion of the masses in distinction from the 
religion of the textbooks is all to the good. The students in most of our 
courses in ““Comparative Religion” or “‘History of Religions” would have 
difficulty in finding in modern India or China or Japan the originals of the 
lectures they hear or the theses they write. 

To make an ordered system out of Hinduism is particularly dangerous. 
For the benefit of students we have organized scriptures and philosophies, 
and interpreted the system to their fascination and education, and all is 
well until a live Hindu comes along and assures them they are all wrong 
and that Hinduism is something very different—which, of course, it is. 
One is not supposed to get Hinduism into his head; it is enough to get 
one’s head into Hinduism. 

Our best approach to what Hinduism really is is by way of the life of 
the masses, and not by way of the scriptures or the arguments of the 
philosophers, or the songs of the bhakta saints. A tree is to be known by 
its fruit not by its root. 

It is difficult to get at the facts. So many writers on Hinduism must 
get sentimental over its beauties, as, for example, Sister Nivedita, the 
English convert to Swami Vivekananda’s Ramakrishna Mission. Others 
must go to the opposite extreme and denounce, as, for example, Katharine 
Mayo. The missionary often has his ax to grind, and the earnest Hindu 
his case to make. Who shall give us the truth dispassionately and accu- 
rately concerning the meanings of religion to the multitudes? 
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The Indian Civil Service of the government of India has a reputation 
for ability and character and justice. Men trained in the best British uni- 
versities, selected by competitive examination, and living their lives for 
long years close to the people could make and are making a notable con- 
tribution to the understanding of Indian problems, social and religious. 
Among this group, to mention only three, are I. L. Brayne, of the United 
Provinces; M. L. Darling, of the Punjab; and L. S. S. O’Malley, of Bihar 
and Orissa. To Mr. O’Malley we are already indebted for his books on 
Bihar and Orissa, Indian Caste Customs (1932), and India’s Social 
Heritage (1934), excellent in every way. This new volume on Popular 
Hinduism is, for its size, remarkably full, fair, and accurate. 

He discusses beliefs, ideals, moral influences, worship and ceremonies, 
godlings and evil spirits, modern deifications, Brahmans, priests, and holy 
men, and sectarianism and toleration. His thesis is summed up on page 
129: “Popular Hinduism is a mixture of Brahmanical doctrines and 
animistic beliefs, and the position which either holds in the religion of 
the masses iu any particular area depends on the extent to which Brah- 
manical influence has spread and established itself... .. The higher we 
go in the social scale, the more does Brahmanical worship prevail.” 

In the light of such a dispassionate yet understanding study the con- 
tribution of evangelical Christianity is more clearly seen. There is justi- 
fication for the Christian message in India. We know now better than 
we did a generation ago just where Christianity should confirm or supple- 
ment Hinduism, and just where it should be a substitute for Hinduism— 
not the Hinduism of the easy-going lecturers on Hinduism, but of the 
millions to whom life is: 

Tuti naw tufan hai bhari, 
Kaise main utrun par? 


The ferry boat is broken and the storm is heavy, 
How shall I reach the other shore? 


OscaR MACMILLAN Buck 
Drew University 


Un Brano inedito della “‘Philosophia” di Guglielmo di Conches. By Car- 

MELO OTTAVIANO. Napoli: Alberto Morano, 1935. 58 pages. 

William of Conches occupies a place of some importance among the 
twelfth-century thinkers whose tentative excursions into the field of 
humanistic science constituted one aspect of the proto-Renaissance of 
that century and the next. He was contemporary with Abelard. While 
far more cautious about substituting dialectic for the authority of the 
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fathers, and solicitous not to appear heretical in any matter of faith, he 
carved out an area of free thought and investigation by distinguishing 
between theology on the one hand and philosophy and science on the 
other. When it was brought to his attention that some of his astronomical 
theories were not in harmony with the writings of the Venerable Bede, 
he replied that he would yield to the authority of Bede in any matter of 
faith but that in philosophy his thoughts were his own. He comments 
with some scorn upon the timidity of those who feared to accept “‘modern” 
scientific discoveries. Yet he did not—and who can?—draw a sharp line 
between faith and science. He was impatient with the credulity of those 
who fall back upon miracle to explain every alleged marvel, saying, “We 
do not understand it, but we know God can do it.” “Yes, you fools,” he 
retorted, “God can make a cow out of a tree, but has he ever done it?” 
He rationalized the doctrine of the Trinity by making it functional 
(power, wisdom, and love) rather than personal. In this and other purely 
theological statements he was, as he soon realized, out of the bounds that 
he had set for his liberty, and he prudently withdrew the offending utter- 
ances; but he never abjured his scientific opinions or his right to express 
them. 

The editor of this thin volume has discovered in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan a manuscript of William’s principal work, the Philosophia, 
which has not hitherto been known to scholars. It is particularly interest- 
ing to have this additional and almost contemporary light thrown upon 
the work of a writer so little known and so richly deserving. It has been 
the curious fate of William of Conches to have his writings published 
under almost every name but his own. The Philosophia was variously 
ascribed in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century editions to Bede, to 
Honorious of Autun, and to William of Hirschau. His Dragmaticon 
(originally written for Geoffrey Plantaganet, to whose son, afterward 
Henry II of England, William was tutor) was attributed to William 
Aneponymus, and even in the nineteenth century Cousin included it in 
his edition of Abelard, as he also did the fragmentary Commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus. The great Patrologia of Migne even achieved the ap- 
parently impossible by giving two ascriptions, both wrong, of one work by 
William of Conches. 

More recent studies have done tardy justice to the industry as well 
as the originality of this interesting thinker. Perhaps the most perma- 
nently significant aspect of his work was his leaning toward observation 
in an age strongly addicted to speculation. The Aristotelianism of the 
period was more concerned with the logical and conceptual structure of 
reality than with observable phenomena. Twelfth-century natural sci- 
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ence, wat there was of it, derived largely from Plato. In the age-long 
antithes.s between speculation and observation, the two Greek masters 
seem to have exchanged their réles for the time. 

The carefully and competently annotated edition of this manuscript of 
the first two books of the Philosophia initiates a series of “Rare and Un- 
published Philosophical Texts,” under the general editorship of the editor 
of this volume. William of Conches becomes a particularly interesting 
figure when one observes him complaining that teachers have to give so 
much time to classes that they have no leisure for research and publica- 
tion, that too many teachers give snap courses to attract students, that 
the elective system has broken down for this and other reasons, and that 
academic freedom has ceased with the subservience of masters to the 


whims and applause of students. 
W. E. GARRISON 
University of Chicago 


The Future Life. By FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER. New York: Harper, 

1935. 320 pages. $3.00. 

Loaves and Fishes. By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. New York: Scribner’s, 

1935. X+274 pages. $2.00. 

My Adventure into Spiritualism. By E. LEE Howarp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1935. 181 pages. $2.00. 

The Secret Path. By PaAut Brunton. New York: Dutton, 1935. 222 
pages. $2.00. 

An Outline of Modern Occultism. By Cyrit Scott. New York: Dutton, 

1935. vilit+240 pages. $2.50. 

Religions have almost always taken as central interests the problems of 
life beyond death, of a God or gods who answer prayer, of divine guidance, 
and of spiritual power to heal, to aid, and to transform. In recent years 
John Dewey, James Leuba, certain Humanists, and others have been 
deprecating this interest, advocating the abandonment of the “super- 
natural,” and urging more exclusive concern with the ethical problems of 
earthly economic and political life. At the same time various groups have 
been cultivating a renewed interest in super-physical and extra-sensory 
matters. The books here under review present these issues from the 
standpoints of a theologian (Spencer), a psychical researcher (Carring- 
ton), a spiritualist (Howard), a mystic (Brunton), and an occultist 
(Scott). 

Dr. Spencer, conforming to the traditions of theological scholarship, 
approaches the problem of the future life by means of dialectical argu- 
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ment, based primarily upon ancient revelation. His attitudes toward the 
materials which he uses is indicated by certain of his chapter headings: 
“Hebrew Searchings,” “Jewish Imaginings,” “Gospel Revelation,” “‘Apos- 
tolic Beliefs,” “Greek Speculations,” “Theological Interpretations,” “Psy- 
chic Communications” (italics mine). The Christ, as revealed in the New 
Testament, is accepted by the author as divinely authoritative. Hebrew 
thinking before Christ consisted in “searchings”; subsequent thinking 
by Christians constituted ‘interpretations.’ Yet the author presents 
Jewish and Greek ideas sympathetically. He finds spiritualistic commu- 
nications about the future life acceptable, on the whole, and presents an 
illuminating synthesis of them. Moreover, he builds the idea of reincar- 
nation into his system, though rejecting the concept of karma and re- 
pudiating theosophy. 

From these sources, Dr. Spencer builds up the following conception. 
Death consists in the disconnection of the soul from its physical body, 
and its transition into a hyperphysical or etheric body and environment. 
Subsequently, the soul is reborn into other physical bodies. “Humanity 
in its present condition consists of souls who are compelled to alternate 
between physical and etheric existence, as if both were requisite to their 
life.” This alternation is necessary in order that sin may not become too 
deeply ingrained in the personality, and that emancipation from the past 
may facilitate new starts. Christ, entering into humanity, overcame sin 
by goodness and his sacrificial death; by resuming physical life in com- 
bination with etheric life, he overcame death. By the power of his resur- 
rection, he will ultimately raise all humanity to the point where death 
will no longer be necessary, but all together will unite in “an immortality 
that embraces and secures and enhances the values experienced in mortal- 
ity.” 

The psychical researcher, instead of relying primarily upon tradition, 
makes a systematic collection of objective data bearing upon the possible 
reality of a future life. He is accustomed to inquire skeptically into mod- 
ern accounts of alleged apparitions of the dead, telepathy, faith healings, 
and the like. He likes to secure detailed, independent statements by 
various witnesses who can be cross-examined. To such a student the 
Bible accounts of miracles are often tantalizingly brief, deficient in detail, 
and lacking in confirmatory evidence. Carrington summarizes his reac- 
tions as follows: 

Making due allowance for possible interpolations and inaccuracies in the 
records, and taking into account the relative ignorance of the disciples and the 
almost total absence of medical knowledge and accurate diagnosis in those days, 
and considering the brevity of the accounts and the obvious inaccuracies and 
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disagreements between them we may, I think, rightly conclude that the Gospel 
narratives do not entitle us to believe that any actual “miracles,” in the theo- 
logical sense, were produced by Jesus. At the same time we can acknowledge 
the remarkable character of His cures... .. 


He suggests that the curing of the paralytic was similar to modern al- 
most instantaneous cures of paralysis resulting from shell-shock, emo- 
tional stresses, and dissociation. He explains various others of Jesus’ 
cures as due to psychotherapeutic suggestion working upon persons of 
great faith under favorable conditions. He suggests that certain cases of 
‘casting out demons” may have been similar to modern cures of apparent 
paranoiacs by semi-spiritistic procedures. As possibly explaining Jesus’ 
walking on water, he cites modern cases of levitation. He cites modern 
parallels to the tongues of fire and the speaking with tongues at Pente- 
cost. 

Inconsistencies between the four gospel accounts of the Resurrection 
are unsparingly pointed out: 

The personnel of the visitors (to the tomb on the first Easter morning) differs 
essentially: in Matthew it was the two Marys; in Mark the two Marys and 
Salome; in Luke “several others” also; in John, Mary Magdalene alone, who 
afterwards called two disciples. 

What was said to have been seen inside the sepulchre also differs; no young 
man was seen, in Matthew, as he was in Mark; in Luke two voung men were 
found; in John two young men inside and one outside. 


After sifting out these and other disagreements, Carrington comes 
down to the basic agreements that the body of Jesus was gone from the 
tomb, that Jesus appeared to various persons, singly and in groups, during 
the days immediately after his death, and that Thomas was invited to 
touch him. These data, Carrington accounts for by suggesting that the 
physical body of Jesus was removed by the disciples and given reverent 
and loving burial, that the appearances of Jesus constituted apparitions, 
and that in the case where Thomas was told to touch him, materialization 
had occurred. In the four cases where alleged appearances of Jesus were 
not recognized at first, Carrington suggests that mistaken identity was in- 
volved. He summarizes as follows his conclusions about the Resurrection: 


The disciples felt that they had seen, heard, touched and conversed with 
their beloved master; so convinced were they that no argument and no persecu- 


tion could shake them... . . This unwavering conviction was due to their hav- 
ing observed a series of psychic manifestations, which to their minds conclusive- 
ly proved survival. .... A series of psychic phenomena, and they alone, may 


be held to be the true origin and basis of Christianity. 
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In general, Dr. Carrington concludes that, in the light of psychical 
phenomena, the life and work of Jesus, his miracles, and his resurrection 
become rational and understandable. No longer is it necessary for the 
critical mind to reject them as “impossible” and “contrary to the laws of 
Nature.” We may accept them as genuine supernormal manifestations of 
a psychic nature, the underlying laws of which Christ evidently under- 
stood and in accordance with which he worked. 

Dr. Carrington has written some seventy books. This appears to be 
the first involving biblical criticism. It is therefore not surprising to find 
slips. On page 177, for example, he states that the author of Matthew 
“was a friend and contemporary of Christ.’”’ A comparative study of 
resurrection accounts in the four gospels is given, but the much earlier 
and more direct account in I Cor. 15:3-8 is not mentioned. 

Whatever the defects of the book, it has vital contributions to make to 
those who can make use of it in the spirit indicated by the author: 
“Humbleness, tolerance and open-mindedness, the very virtues so often 
stressed by Jesus, are assuredly necessary before any cohesive grasp of life 
is possible, and before any meaning can be perceived in life itself.” 

While the theologian depends upon revelation and logic, and while the 
psychical researcher seeks objectively verifiable phenomena, the spiritual- 
ist depends upon personal experiences which seem to him to involve con- 
tact with the departed. Dr. Howard’s book presents autobiographically 
the unfolding of the author’s interest and experience in spiritualistic 
phenomena. He tells of his contacts with other psychical researchers, 
such as James Hyslop, Ozora Davis, and Dr. Carl Wickland. A number 
of striking first-hand experiences by the author are presented—not with 
the rigidly evidential confirmation required by leading psychical re- 
searchers, but in an interesting and suggestive way. 

These spiritualistic experiences are interwoven with a dramatic life- 
story which makes the book a human document suggestive to the psycholo- 
gist as well as to those interested in psychic matters. Dr. Howard held 
important pastorates in Columbus, Ohio, in Painesville, Ohio, and in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. He was president of Fargo College from 1918 to 1921, 
but was forced out, according to this account, by economic radicals. 
After a brief subsequent pastorate, he broke down, and spent two or three 
years in mental confusion. Later he was restored to health, and became 
active in spiritualistic work. 

Although the author states clearly his own conviction of the reality of 
spiritualistic phenomena, he brings out the seamy side of spiritualism. 
He advocates the development of spiritual contacts within the church 
rather than in separate cults. 
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The mystic looks for the eternal—not in syllogisms or séances but 
within his own innermost consciousness. Paul Brunton might, perhaps, be 
called either a mystic or an occultist. He is an English journalist who, in 
his earlier book, A Search in Secret India, told of his quest of yogis and 
holy men. He met one such, whose greatness seemed to Brunton to be 
derived from the Infinite. Some years later, when on the eve of a renewed 
exploration across Asia, Brunton saw a vision of his former teacher, urg- 
ing him to share his knowledge before seeking to acquire more. The Secret 
Path is the result. 

The purpose of the book is to describe processes of meditation through 
which “the mysterious overself”’ within may be discovered. The author 
suggests that we are “spirit-entities, bright and radiant from God, but 
temporarily housed and limited in our bodies”: 

Whoever will earnestly put into regular practice the mystical concentration 
explained in this book, will receive increasing confirmation of the truth of man’s 
divinity by his own first-hand experience... .. If you want proof of your 
divinity listen in to your Overself, for that proof is within you. 


Brunton feels that the spiritual discovery to which he is pointing is not 
the exclusive possession of any single religion. He says: 

To the real Seer all creeds come alike; those who profess the faith of Buddha 
are not less welcome than those who profess the faith of Christ... . . What the 
advanced Indian Yogi experiences as Nirvana, is substantially the same condi- 
tion as what the advanced Christian mystic experiences as God. 


The author insists that this process is not a retreat from reality: 

One inevitable result of all these practices will be that gradually you will be- 
gin to express the qualities which are natural to the Overself, the qualities of 
noble outlook, perfect justice, the treatment of one’s neighbour as oneself... . . 
Social distress, economic anxiety, political chaos—all these are, after all, but the 
physical consequences of the lack of spirituality in the world. 


In her Foreword to this book Alice A. Bailey says: “It carries the 
flame of inspiration, and will lead to that inspired action, practical spirit- 
uality, and dedicated service, which is the hall-mark of the revealed Soul.” 
The leisurely pace of the book is adjusted to the reader who wants matters 
put very simply and repeated frequently. Advanced students will move 
on to more close-packed treatises on relaxation, concentration, and medi- 
tation, where the ideas presented by Mr. Brunton may be found more 
fully developed. 

The occultist, as distinguished from the theologian, believes in explor- 
ing spiritual realms rather than merely theorizing on the basis of tradi- 
tions handed down from others who have explored them. As distinguished 
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from the psychical researcher, the occultist believes that the reality of the 
unseen world has been demonstrated, and seeks to enter into it subjec- 
tively rather than merely to observe objective phenomena which may be 
related to it. Instead of seeking, like the spiritualist, to bring disem- 
bodied spirits into communication with this physical world, the occultist 
seeks increasingly to enter into the realms inhabited by those who have 
left their physical bodies. Instead of seeking, like the mystic, to leap 
suddenly into complete union with the spirit of God, the occultist believes 
that he must ascend a path through stages requiring thousands of years of 
effort and achievement. 

Cyril Scott writes for “an age of mental confusion combined with a 
strong desire for mental and spiritual satisfaction.” He seeks to meet 
spiritual needs which he feels have not been met by the Christianity of 
the churches, by spiritualism, by the Theosophical Society, or by Chris- 
tian Science. As superseding these, he presents occult science, whose gen- 
eral tenets he summarizes as follows: 

Firstly: The occultist holds that Man is in process of evolving from com- 
parative imperfection to much higher states of physical and spiritual existence. 

Secondly: That the evolutionary process in all its phases is directed by a 
Great Hierarchy of Intelligences who have themselves reached those higher 
states. 

Thirdly: That the world which is perceptible to normal sight is only a small 
portion of a much greater world which is perceptible to the trained occultist, 
and comprises the inner and higher planes of consciousness 

Seventhly: That a Law of immutable justice and fundamental beneficence, 
i.e. the law of cause and effect, governs the entire Cosmos, both visible and 
invisible. 

Scott “endeavors to present an outline of Occult Science divorced from 
all sectarianism and the differing opinions of the various schools.” But 
a reviewer in the London Forum, leading occult periodical, objects that 
“the author gives insufficient consideration to opposing opinions. Cor- 
rectly speaking, this is a summary of Mr. Scott’s own special brand of 
Occultism.”’ Indeed, this Ouéline must be considered as a popular intro- 
duction, not as a product of thorough and impartial scholarship. For ex- 
ample, the author accepts uncritically Mme Blavatsky’s claims about her- 
self, disregarding the devastating and documented counter-assertions pre- 
sented in such books as The Mysterious Madame, by Carl F. Bechofer- 
Roberts, and The Passionate Pilgrim, by Gertrude M. Williams. 

The reader may be profoundly dissatisfied with each of the books here 
under review—and indeed with all such books now available. But the 
sincere and open-minded religionist must choose between summarily re- 
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jecting or else exploring the hypothesis of an invisible world, a future life, 
and superhuman intelligences. If he decides to explore rather than to 
reject, he must perforce make use of some combination of the methods 
employed by theologians, psychical researchers, spiritualists, mystics, 
and occultists, for these run the gamut of the techniques of inquiry as yet 
available. Each of these books has its important contribution to make 
to the pursuit of fuller and higher religious knowledge than the world has 


yet attained. 
HORNELL HART 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


The Russian Soul and Revolution. By FEDoR STEpuN. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1935. xii+184 pages. $1.50. 
The Orthodox Church. By SERcIus BuLGAKov. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 

1935. 224 pages. $3.50. 

Among that remarkable group of exiled Russian intellectuals who have 
turned from Marxism to Christianity and have become its enthusiastic 
protagonists is Professor Fedor Stepun, who is at present living in 
Germany. He himself has become a Protestant, although he has retained 
a sympathetic attitude toward the Russian Orthodox church. 

This book is an attempt to solve the puzzling problem as to why Russia, 
a country least fitted to stage a Marxian revolution, for it possessed 
neither a proletarian majority nor an all-dominating bourgeoisie, but was 
essentially a peasant country ruled by bureaucracy, has become the first 
Marxian proletarian state in the world; and secondly, why a people so 
religious as the Russians are have so readily espoused atheism. He pro- 
pounds the thesis that the Russian Revolution was in reality not Marxian 
but essentially the culmination of the age-long revolt against the tsarist 
autocracy. This indigenous non-Marxian revolutionary will was deftly 
utilized by a few Bolshevik leaders of genius for the ends of a Marxian 
revolution, and ended in being enslaved by a Marxian-Leninist dictator- 
ship. The really fundamental forces of the Russian Revolution comprised 
the peasantry, who were petty bourgeois in their outlook, and the intelli- 
gentsia, who were predominantly liberal in politics. These two groups 
really overthrew the tsarist régime which stood against the inevitable 
progressive changes in Russia. Lenin cleverly manipulated the revolu- 
tionary forces and succeeded in diverting them in the direction of dictator- 
ship of his own party. Thus he really betrayed the age-long struggle for 
freedom and liberty into a Marxian class struggle. 

As for the religious aspect of the situation, the ardor and religious de- 
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votion of the Russian soul was similarly diverted into “daemonic” 
channels, and the objectives and methods of the class struggle were in- 
vested with religious character. Thus the present-day Russia is still ‘“re- 
ligious,” but the object of its devotion and zeal is different. 

The work is one of the most lucid interpretations of the Russian reali- 
ties. But just because the author is so competent and well informed it is 
difficult to understand how he could have placed the revolution in 1918 
(pp. 16, 105, 140). Moreover, on page 93 he speaks of Archpriest Avva- 
kum as belonging to the times of Tsar Peter I, instead of Alexis I. He 
likewise uncritically accepts the grossly exaggerated figure of executions 
which occurred up to the year 1923 as “about 1,750,000,” (p. 117); Cham- 
berlin estimates the number of executions at 50,000. 

Sergius Bulgakov, author of The Orthodox Church, at present dean of 
the Russian Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, serves as an out- 
standing example of that surprising movement among the Russian intelli- 
gentsia which about thirty years ago brought some of its most im- 
portant leaders from Communism into the church. In his earlier life, 
Bulgakov was a leading Marxian sociologist; but he had renounced his 
earlier opinions and became a priest; at present he may be rightly regarded 
as the most important theological exponent of Orthodoxy. 

Bulgakov has written a large number of dogmatic treatises, but only 
a few of them have been translated from the original Russian. It is, there- 
fore, particularly fortunate that his more general and comprehensive ex- 
position of Orthodox dogmatic teaching, originally published in French 
(Paris, 1932), is now available in English. But the English version is 
much fuller than the French, having been based on a revised Russian 
original text. 

It is significant that more than one half of the text is devoted to the 
explication of the doctrine of the church, because this is fundamental to 
Orthodoxy. Bulgakov, although he remains within the sphere of official 
Orthodoxy, shows himself a disciple of Khomyakov and the Slavophils in 
respect of the definition of the church. In accordance with the latter, he 
defines its fundamental character as that of “sobornost,’’ which may be 
translated as “catholicity” or “ecumenicity”; but this concept is not to 
be confounded with the jurisdictional or geographical ‘connotation given 
it by the Roman Catholics. It denotes essentially the spiritual union of 
all who share common convictions and are animated by the same spirit— 
the spirit of Christ. “Orthodoxy, says Khomiakov, is opposed both to 
authoritarianism and to individualism, it is a unanimity, a synthesis of au- 
thority. It is the liberty in love which unites believers” (Bulgakov, p. 75)- 
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The book then discusses such topics as the Virgin and the saints, the 
liturgy, the icons and their cult, mysticism, relation of Orthodoxy to state 
and the economic life, and eschatology. It is surprising how thoroughly 
this former Marxian has identified himself with the traditional teaching 
of the church. He has no hesitation in affirming that the mother of Jesus 
after her death ‘“‘was not subject to corruption, but, raised up by her Son, 
she lives in her glorified body at the right hand of Christ in the heavens” 
(p. 139). Although the reviewer has heard Dr. Bulgakov declare that the 
Orthodox church does not pray ¢o the Virgin and the saints, but with the 
Virgin and the saints, his book certainly affirms the former without any 
circumlocution (p. 140). He even appears to believe in the “‘incorruptibil- 
ity of relics” (p. 143). There is, therefore, no attempt at any undue “‘ra- 
tionalization” or “modernization” of the doctrine of the church in Dr. 
Bulgakov’s exposition of it, and that is why his work is valuable for those 
who wish to become acquainted with what Orthodoxy really stands for. 

Bulgakov’s work is animated by an irenic spirit and is free from po- 
lemics. Nevertheless, he did not sacrifice clearness of statement or of 
definition to any attempt at catholic nebulosity which wou!d aim at being 
“all things to all men.” As such, it appears to be the most reliable state- 
ment in English of what the Orthodox church believes. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene. By J. E. WALLACE WAL- 
tin. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. xii+511 pages. $3.00. 

This book on mental health and hygiene emanates, as the author 
states in his Preface, from his long experience dealing with children in the 
field of education and psychology. Dr. Wallin has had a great deal of ex- 
perience with defective children in his work at St. Louis and in Ohio, and 
is now director of the Division of Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
for the Delaware State Department of Public Welfare and the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools. This book is meant to be an introduction to mental 
health and is therefore written simply. Nevertheless, it contains a great 
deal of important material. 

The book contains three types of material: general concepts, reports 
of case studies, and suggestions for remedial work. The general concepts 
of mental hygiene are well stated in positive terms and should be of as- 
sistance not only to teachers but also to all others who are interested in 
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understanding the mental problems of children and adults and the con- 
cepts involved in the development of difficulties. The author emphasizes 
the fact that modern mental hygienists have shown that many of the 
problems of adolescence and adulthood arise from faulty development 
during childhood. The result is a set of habits and a pattern of personal- 
ity which causes difficulties because the individual is unable to adjust 
to the realities demanded of him. As a result of his case studies he shows 
that the approach to the individual’s mental hygiene problems must be 
made in terms of individual development. Because of the many factors 
involved and the development of personality, physical, social, education- 
al, and so on, the patterns of personality differ with each individual. It 
is impossible, therefore, for the worker to understand an individual’s 
problems without taking into account the infinite number of factors and 
problems which intricately fashion the individual’s adjustments and mal- 
adjustments. 

The case studies are clearly presented and illustrate the variety of 
problems with which many people are involved and which cause per- 
sonal difficulties and social maladjustments. 

Although the author states in his Preface that he will develop the 
positive side of mental hygiene, he unfortunately falls into the error that 
so many other authors have made, that is, of discussing mental diseases. 
On page 317 he mentions a number of abnormalities, among which is the 
disease of dementia praecox. He states, for example, that in dementia 
praecox “‘the victim retires to an inner world of fancy in which, apparent- 
ly, his desires become sufficiently satisfied.’’ Some psychiatrists will 
probably take issue with Dr. Wallin in his interpretation of dementia 
praecox. 

The author’s suggestions for remedial work are, in general, excellently 
stated. He does not claim too much in the way of the possibilities of 
treatment, nor does he claim that individuals can be easily cured. The 
author does, however, take it for granted that given objectives can be 
reached rather easily by the worker who deals with maladjusted children. 
For example, on page 300 he states that one method of treatment is to 
make the child feel successful in his achievements from day to day. Psy- 
chologists know, however, that no matter how outwardly successful a 
child may be, his feeling of success may be thwarted by his mental con- 
flicts. Again, on page 452, the author states that the child’s thoughts and 
imagination should be directed into healthy channels by keeping his mind 
busy and occupied, for example, with interesting and worth-while per- 
sonal pursuits. Perhaps the author does not imply that maladjustments 
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can be cured in these ways, for on page 245 he states that one of the 
methods for treatment is to penetrate the symptoms and to discover the 


underlying problems of the individual. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Normative Psychology of Religion. By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN and 
Recina Westcort-Wieman. New York: Crowell, 1935. x-+564 pages. 
$3.50. 

Let me say at once that I have found this book tremendously stimulat- 
ing and helpful. Those who have prized Professor Wieman’s Methods of 
Private Religious Living will welcome this full-size, comprehensive treat- 
ment of the psychology of religion, in which he has had the collaboration 
of Mrs, Wieman, who has brought to it the insights of her years of ex- 
perience as a clinical psychologist. Recognizing that the psychology of 
religion may be approached in a number of different ways—historical, 
descriptive, experimental, through specific research, or through a com- 
pendium of the literature of the subject—they set forth courageously 
upon what they call the “functiona]”’ or “normative” approach. They 
seek to serve the practical interests of religious living and religious teach- 
ing. 

That does not mean that the book is a mere collection of devices of 
method. Far from it. Here is a thoroughgoing discussion of the psycho- 
logical functions in religious living and the psychological principles of re- 
ligious growth, in the light of Professor Wieman’s well-known point of 
view concerning religion, value, and God. Religion is defined basically 
as “devotion to what one holds to be supremely worthful not only for 
himself but for all human living.” But not all genuine religion is excellent. 
That requires a fuller statement. ‘Religion, at its highest and best, is the 
devotion of the total self, through search, service, and adoration, to the 
highest cause of which one is now conscious, providing that cause is 
deemed worthy of the devotion of all men, and is symbolic of ever higher 
unexplored values.” Such religion involves God, because it involves the 
concept of supreme value. “The growth of meaning and value in the 
world is God.” This growth of meaning and value is superhuman, but 
not supernatural. 

It operates in ways over and above the plans and purposes of men, bringing 
forth values men cannot foresee, and often developing connections of mutual 
support and mutual meaning in spite of, or contrary to, the efforts of men... .. 
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Men may give themselves to that growth which is God, to be shaped, lifted, re- 
made, transfigured by it. They may yield themselves to the requirements of this 
growth with devotion, wonder, abandon, expectancy, alertness, with all powers 
in action. This is faith. 

Six specific norms are set forth by which to evaluate religion, either for 
the individual or for the group. These are: (1) the worthfulness of the 
objective of devotion, (2) the completeness and (3) the efficiency of the 
loyalty, (4) the sensitivity to values in concrete situations, (5) the pro- 
gression of loyalties, (6) the social effectiveness of the loyalty, participat- 
ing as a factor in the valuation and reconstruction of social institutions 
and customs. 

In the light of this general conception of religion, the authors go on to 
discuss, in successive chapters, the functions of cultus and its emotional 
accompaniments—faith, prayer, sin and forgiveness, conversion and the 
redemptive process, mystical experience, the missionary enterprise, and 
social reconstruction. One cannot read these chapters without being 
stabbed awake, provoked to thought, and led to self-examination— 
whether or not he agrees with all that they say. The objective reference 
and value of prayer are defended. ‘Prayer is adjusting the personality to 
God in such a way that God can work more potently for good than he 
otherwise could, as the outstretched wings of a bird enable the rising 
currents to carry it to higher levels.” Sin is ‘disloyalty to God.” The 
sense of sin is ‘‘nothing else than the sense of reality, and people cannot 
live effectively and intelligently without a sense of reality.” In the 
chapter on mystical experience Professor Wieman acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to men as different as Dewey and Hocking, and indicates his 
divergence from both. He persists that the evidence does not indicate 
“that God is a mind, unless one uses the word ‘mind’ to mean something 
so different from human minds that the word loses all its distinctive 
meaning.” But this, he says, is a question that leads beyond the psychol- 
ogy of religion to its philosophy, and he does not discuss it here. 

A substantial Part III (six chapters) deals with religion as growth and 
with the religious growth and development of the individual. The final 
Part IV (eight chapters) is concerned with problems in religious living, 
including personal problems, psychotherapy, and counseling procedures; 
problems of religious education and religious leadership; the place of the 
church in human life; and the function of religion in the shaping of his- 
tory. 

If I were teaching a course in the psychology of religion this year, I 
would certainly use this book with my class. It is robust, illuminating, 
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provocative. Even those who disagree with some of Professor Wieman’s 
positions in the philosophy of religion can gain much from him and his 


collaborator with respect to its psychology. 
LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
Yale University 


The Accuracy of the Bible. The Stories of Joseph, the Exodus, and Genesis 
Confirmed and Illustrated by Egyptian Monuments and Lanaguge. By 
A. S. YaHuDA. New York: Dutton, 1935. xxxvii+226 pages with 73 
illustrations. $3.00. 

The thesis which this volume professes to elucidate is stated in the 
Foreword (p. ix). It is to the effect that the narratives of Genesis and 
Exodus “by their form, their style, their linguistic garb and peculiar color- 
ing could only have developed in the course of the migrations of the 
Patriarchs from Ur through Canaan to Egypt and the return of the 
Hebrews from Egypt back to the Land of Promise.” 

Though the author has fallen far short of substantiating this thesis, 
his philological-cultural study of the text of these biblical books will serve 
to stimulate the growing conviction of the inadequacy of the traditional 
critical theories about the literary history of the corpus Genesis-Kings. 
On the basis of a previous study of the Hebrew of the Pentateuch in rela- 
tion to the Egyptian language, and of studies in the manners and customs 
of Egypt in the age contemporary with the exodus, the author is able to 
suggest, in a highly interesting manner, Egyptian influence on the vocabu- 
lary, idiom, and cultural background of the narrator. Though his attempt 
to demonstrate the Mosaic authorship which he seems to infer on pages 
39 ff. utterly fails, his studies do tend to build up the verisimilitude of 
many details of the narrative, and so the antiquity of its literary originals. 
They will thus tend to embarrass further those who find the literary basis 
of the historical books in two originally independent histories, a southern 
(J) and a northern (E), the latter of which was written a century after the 
former. This volume may, then, prove of some use to scholars who inter- 
est themselves in the much needed, and now proceeding, critical re-exam- 
ination of the long popular documentary hypothesis. 

There is, however, a difference between verisimilitude and verity. The 
failure to recognize this underlies the author’s very evident misunder- 
standing of the labors of critical scholars which is responsible for certain 
defects in this work. 

The most serious of these defects is the fact that the methodology is 
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inadequate to guarantee the results implied in the title, The Accuracy of 
the Bible. Here, and throughout the volume, the implication which it is 
clearly sought to suggest is that of historical and factual accuracy. But 
the philological and cultural tests which the author employs do not suffice 
to confirm such an implication. One’s disquiet is vastly increased when 
the author, in dealing (p. 119) with the vexed problem of the date of the 
exodus, avers that a solution is to be gained only “‘by clearing away the 
heaps of hypotheses under which the real issue is buried” and “abiding 
by the documents themselves.” This, of course, is tantamount to a re- 
fusal to submit the biblical narratives to the test of all the evidence in the 
effort to reconcile which such hypotheses have been advanced. A study 
conceived from such a viewpoint will inevitably rest on assumptions, fail 
to account for facts, and be motivated by bias. 

That such is the case with the present study very soon appears. So 
far as assumptions are concerned, a striking example is the fact that for 
Dr. Yahuda, so far as one may learn from this volume, there is no prob- 
lem of Hebrew origins. On page xxxiv, for example, it is simply assumed 
that a “Hebrew people” existed as such in the patriarchal period. Again, 
on page 71, it is assumed that ‘“‘the Hebrew people,” as known in the his- 
torical period, were so constituted at the time of the bondage and subse- 
quent events. Dr. Yahuda must know that the “heaps of hypotheses” of 
which he complains have been built up in an effort to reconcile the evi- 
dence bearing on the complicated problems which center around these 
phases of Hebrew history. Yet he asks that they be forthwith abandoned 
on the basis of assumptions which he does not even discuss. 

Many facts which do not square with the author’s assumptions are, 
as one might expect, completely ignored. One must ask, for example, 
about the evidence from early Egyptian documents, and from the recent- 
ly discovered Ras Shamra tablets, for the antiquity of the residence in 
Palestine of the tribes of Asher and Zebulon, or about the early Old Testa- 
ment tradition which represents Judah as settling among and intermarry- 
ing with the Canaanites. Or one might inquire why Garstang’s date for 
the fall of Jericho is to be accepted without question in view of Pére 
Vincent’s recent opinion that there is as yet no accurate stratification of 
this site. Again, one might ask how the results of Albright’s excavations 
at Bethel, or of the excavation of Ai, or of Glueck’s recent explorations in 
the Negeb are to be reconciled with the author’s assumptions concerning 
the origins and early history of “the Hebrew people.” Hypotheses, in- 
deed, may be cleared away. But facts will not down and no problem can 
be satisfactorily solved on the basis of some of the evidence. And even 
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more weighty than the extra-biblical evidence to which reference has just 
been made is the internal evidence of the biblical literature which compels 
the conclusion that the experiences and reactions of many generations 
are reflected therein. The whole problem of the social origins of the his- 
torical books does not even exist for Dr. Yahuda. 

It is possibly this latter fact which accounts for the author’s failure to 
understand the aims of critical scholarship and the genius of that move- 
ment. Only on the basis of a prejudice arising from such misunderstand- 
ing would one care to account for the attribution of unworthy motives to 
scholars of established integrity (p. 4), for undocumented attacks on the 
accuracy of such scholars (pp. 74 f.), and for the frequently expressed im- 
plication that the higher critical movement is a wholly static phenomenon 
which has completely crystallized around certain definite positions and 
methodologies. It is, therefore, permissible to take the charitable course 
and conclude that his prejudice against critical scholarship lies in his fail- 
ure to understand the writings of such scholars and the genius of their 
attitude to Old Testament problems. 

The cherishing of such a bias may also account for the propagandistic 
eagerness to establish the writer’s points which many readers will easily 
detect, possibly with prejudicial effect upon the very real values of the 
study. A case in point is the attack upon the theory that the patriarchal 
narratives may reflect some phases of the Hyksos movement through 
Syria-Palestine into Egypt. A mere flat denial, contra well-known his- 
torians of Egypt like Breasted (History of Egypt, p. 221), that the Hyksos 
ever controlled the whole of Egypt, does not suffice. He also gives denial 
(p. 55) to the view generally accepted by historians that the horse was 
introduced to the West by the Hyksos. In support of this Petrie is alleged 
to have discovered at Gaza the bones of a horse dating from the twenty- 
fifth century B.c. The allusion is probably to the latter’s Ancient Gaza, I, 
3-5. Unless the reviewer misunderstands the text of this passage the au- 
thor has certainly done so. Indeed, Petrie specifically indorses the gen- 
erally accepted view in this very context. 

An especially flagrant example of this overeagerness to make a point 
may be observed in the treatment of Exod. 1:11 on pages 125 ff. In deal- 
ing with the date of the store city, Ramses, one would naturally expect 
some consideration of Montet’s conclusions on this point (Revue biblique, 
XXXIX, 5 f.). Montet, however, is ignored and the author proposes to 
extricate himself from his difficulty by positing a hypothetical Ramses, 
prior to Ramses II, to whom the passage may be referred. If this be not 
permitted, he is prepared to resort to the methods which he has vehement- 
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ly condemned as a feature of the higher criticism. He would suggest that 
“if Ramses II and his city of Per-Ramses are meant, they can very well 
have been introduced later into one of the manuscripts of the Joseph and 
Exodus narratives by a copyist, or a reader, who lived hundreds of years 
after they were written.” The measure of the author’s necessity is the 
quality of this argument. 

In conclusion one can only hope that the elements of value which may 
lie in this study will not be obscured for scholars by those features of it 
which belie the complete trustworthiness of its viewpoint and methodol- 
ogy. Even more fervently one may hope that it will not have a wide cir- 
culation among those who are unable to recognize those features. 


WILiLiAM C. GRAHAM 


University of Chicago 


Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by NoRMAN Kemp Smit. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935. xii+284 pages. $3.75. 

Professor Smith of Edinburgh presents a carefully edited text of 
Hume’s classic work, with the original manuscript of 1751-55 supple- 
mented by the additions made in Hume’s revisions of 1761 and 1776. 
These additions are differentiated by a system of single- and double- 
bracketing of 1761 and 1776 emendations, respectively. With these revi- 
sions before him the reader can now trace the changes in Hume’s views on 
many important points. 

But this carefully edited text of the Dialogues accounts for less than 
half of the volume. The first half is devoted to an introductory examina- 
tion of Hume’s relations to Calvinism; his views regarding religion, God, 
and miracles as derived from his writings as a whole; and the editor’s in- 
teresting revolutionary theory as to the spokesman for Hume’s own views 
in the Dialogues. 

The reader will recall that the Dialogues are reported by the narrator 
Pamphilus, who finds his teacher, Cleanthes, “the accurate, philosophi- 
cal” thinker, engaged in conversation in his library with Demea, the 
rigidly orthodox religionist, and Philo, the careless skeptic. As such dis- 
cussions are wont to do, the conversation turns on many topics; but major 
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attention is given to the proof of the existence and nature of God by the 
argument from design, sponsored by Cleanthes. 

Professor Smith takes exception to the traditional interpretations 
which identify either Cleanthes or Pamphilus as the bearer of the Humian 
views. Instead he proposes that Philo is really Hume’s spokesman. Of 
course all parties to the debate express the author’s views at some time 
or other, but this is only on points where they agree and does not take us 
far toward solving the problem so crucial for a correct interpretation of 
Hume. Cleanthes speaks Hume’s ideas only when he is agreeing with 
Philo or when he is refuting Philo’s other antagonist, Demea. Here the 
literary skill of Hume comes into play, for the narrator reporting the dis- 
cussions (Pamphilus) favors Cleanthes, and thus the dramatic interest of 
the debate between Cleanthes and Philo (Demea is quite secondary and 
serves only as a foil) is sustained. 

The editor’s argument is as follows: (1) Both Demea and Cleanthes are 
inconsistent in their arguments, while Philo remains self-consistent 
throughout; (2) Demea serves principally to expose the orthodox religious 
views to Philo’s criticisms which are finally indorsed by Cleanthes so that 
Philo’s views are favorably impressed upon the reader, while Cleanthes is 
treated with greater deference as the exponent of the moot point of the 
whole debate, the argument from design, and yet is allowed only three out 
of nineteen pages of the final part of the debate with Philo; and (3) the 
procedure followed in the dramatic sequence is that of allowing Cleanthes 
always to give the impression of holding sufficient debating strength in 
reserve to confute Philo, but at the end of Part X (there are twelve parts 
to the Dialogues) these tactics are suddenly changed and Cleanthes sub- 
sides and allows the debate to go by default, despite some continued repe- 
tition of arguments already refuted by Philo. (4) Finally, the position of 
Philo conforms to what we know of Hume’s religious skepticism from 
other writings; and from letters written regarding the Dialogues. For 
“what Hume has achieved in the Dialogues, considered by themselves, is, 
at most, to show that the traditional arguments which he has been con- 
sidering have in fact the defects which he asserts.”” Thus the intent of the 
Dialogues is wholly negative, and they cannot be made to support the 
familiar interpretation that Hume really believed after all in the argu- 
ment from design and was thus a genuine theist. 

The thesis of the editor is worked out with remarkably convincing use 
of circumstantial evidence, and is supported by several appendixes. The 
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conclusions reached seem inescapable, and it is well that a long-cherished 
illusion should be dispelled, cold comfort though the exposure may afford 
to many of Hume’s admirers. 

Epwin Ewart AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


Nouum Testamentum Graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum: 
Euangelium secundum Marcum cum apparatu critico. By S.C. E. 
Lecc. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. $7.00. 

The first section of the ‘‘New Tischendorf” has appeared. The mod- 
ernization of the famous editio octava maior has been accomplished for the 
Gospel of Mark under the editorship of the Rev. S. C. E. Legg. He aimed 
at improving the critical apparatus of Tischendorf in two ways: first, by 
the consistent use of the Gregory system of notation for New Testament 
manuscripts; second, by supplementing Tischendorf’s apparatus with the 
citation of evidence brought to light since the eighth edition appeared. 
This supplementation includes correction by reference to recent critical 
editions of the fathers and the versions. 

The new work has the virtues and vices of Tischendorf’s own work. 
The evidence cited is the early evidence. Uncial Greek manuscripts are 
cited fully; minuscule manuscripts are represented by the Caesarean 
group and the partial citation of a few others, most of them from early 
publications. In this tacit depreciation of late Greek manuscripts, Legg 
and Tischendorf are at one. Legg continues the use of “‘al,”’ “al pler,” ‘“‘al 
pauc,” etc., as blanket designations for Greek minuscules, so that it is al- 
most impossible to derive from his apparatus the full evidence of any 
Greek minuscule. But Legg may be indicted on two counts to which his 
predecessor could plead “Not guilty.”’ He uses such incomplete and 
erroneous works as those of Muralt and Scholz as sources for the evidence 
of minuscule manuscripts; the overwhelming evidence of the shortcomings 
of these works has accumulated since Tischendorf’s day. Again Legg 
profits not at all from von Soden’s epoch-making contribution to our 
knowledge of the text relationships of the late Greek manuscripts. Prog- 
ress in the knowledge of source materials will be made—and is being 
made—along the line of correcting and supplementing von Soden’s group- 
ing of the witnesses. Legg makes no effort to group his witnesses, but cites 
them as disconnected individuals. 
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Even if the reader feels with the editor that it is better to go back to 
Tischendorf than to go on from von Soden, he may be shocked at the 
inaccuracy with which this is done. Professor Vogels has scrutinized the 
use of patristic evidence and of the Latin versions, with depressing re- 
sults... Carelessness and lack of uniformity in reference is matched by 
omission and misrepresentation of evidence. Vogel’s check of several 
Latin manuscripts in sample chapters indicated a need of either correction 
or supplementation in almost every other verse. My own study of the 
citation of Greek evidence of some of the new sources did not uncover 
anything as bad as that, but the number of errors and omissions is much 
higher than is justified in critical work today. For example, in chapter 11 
of Mark, the evidence of the famous Washington codex of the gospels is 
either omitted or misrepresented in eight different passages. Yet this 
codex has been published in photographic facsimile, in collation with 
Stephanus, and in collation with the very text Legg prints. Some of these 
errors are typographical and clamor for more care in proofreading the 
succeeding sections; but the majority call for more careful control of the 
sources. 

In several matters of detail, the work could be greatly improved. A 
definite statement as to just what part of the work was done by Messrs. 
Souter, Burkitt, Streeter, and the other members of the “‘society” would 
be appreciated by the student. A clear explanation of all symbols and 
abbreviations used is needed. What, for example, is the significance of a 
parenthesis around the number of a manuscript not previously cited for a 
variant? Cf. (1342) after exceMwv in Mark 11:15. The simplification of 
the intricate and confusing system of parentheses within parentheses is a 
desideratum; and might be achieved in part by the omission of the partial 
(and consequently worthless) citation of itacistic spellings. 

The jacket is confident that this volume will do for the next fifty years 
what the great edition of Tischendorf has done for the last two genera- 
tions of scholars. But Tischendorf’s greatest contribution was the stimu- 
lus he administered to textual study by the presentation of an enormous 
amount of previously unknown material and by the comprehensiveness of 
his apparatus. In our generation a similar stimulus has been received; 
but it comes from von Soden and not from Legg. The present work will 
not enlarge the scholar’s horizon; yet it may serve as a useful introductory 
manual for the student who does not have access to the more complete and 
accurate publications on which it is based. The one obstacle here is the 


™See his review in Theologische Revue, Vol. XXXIV (1935), Nos. 8-9, cols. 305~-12. 
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cost, which is prohibitive for a textbook. If the New Tischendorf is not 
going to supply us with a reservoir of elsewhere inaccessible material, it 
should aim at the student’s table rather than the scholar’s desk. The tre- 
mendous increase in bulk over Tischendorf’s octava is not demanded by 
the new material cited. The classification of witnesses and the use of 
group symbols would make the work much smaller and cheaper, and more 
significant. 

No one who has done any work on manuscripts will fail to appreciate 
the amount of tedious labor that such a book as this represents. The criti- 
cisms of this review are offered in the hope that the publication of the re- 
maining books of the New Testament will have a value more nearly pro- 


portionate to the labor involved. 
Ernest CADMAN COLWELL 


University of Chicago 
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BarLtEy, ALBERT EpWwarp. Christ in Recent Art. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 16 
unions with plates and text. $0.50. 

The sixteen canvases by modern artists, here excellently reproduced, are not 
pretty; but they are homely and vigorous in the extreme. Each reproduction is ac- 
companied by well-written comments—biographical, historical, descriptive, and inter- 
pretative—prepared by a religious educationalist who has long been the American 
protagonist for the use of the representative arts in religious education. This new col- 
lection is a valuable supplement to the author’s useful volume on The Gospel in Art.— 
Haroitp R. WILLOUGHBY. 


BELL, BERNARD Ipprncs. Preface to Religion. New York: Harper, 1935. xii+198 
pages. $1.75. 

Canon Bell, of the Episcopal church, tells us in the Foreword that his book has grown 
out of a former course designed to assist Freshmen “‘to correlate Religion with the sci- 
entific and philosophical knowledge of the modern day” (p. xi). The correlation with 
science takes a familiar form: ‘Science is not a school of thought. Science is a technique 
for the observation and classification of phenomena which may by man’s senses be 
observed. With meanings, values, intangibles, it has nothing to do” (p. 163). The cor- 
relation with modern philosophy is conspicuous by its absence. The only reference to a 
doctrine of a contemporary philosopher of any consequence is to Whitehead’s alleged 
theory “that Religion originated in meaningless ritual” (p. 11). Of classic philosophers 
only two are mentioned: Rousseau and Kant, who get 3 pages and 4} lines, respectively. 
For the rest, the book consists in a discussion of the origin of religion, whose function is 
“to bring human beings into touch with . . . . the universal force or potency which all 
men—even modern men—know does exist” (p. 33); of the Hebrew background of Chris- 
tianity which prepares the setting for the appearance of Christ, the God-man; of the 
emergence of Christianity and the conflict of the Church, Christ’s otherworldly king- 
dom, with the state, the kingdom of this world; and of hopes for Christian reunion. 

Dr. Bell shows little sympathy for the “Modernist” movement. He indorses the 
rebuff which it received in the Catholic church: ‘‘The Roman communion still held 
fast to the notion that facts are facts and that logic is logic” (p. 173). The following is 
not an unfair indication of what the author understands by fact. ‘“Whatever may be an 
observer’s attitude towards the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, he should at least 
recognize that Christianity insists they are historical facts’ (p. 97). The argument for 
these dogmas generally proceeds as follows: (a) they are not incredible, since many 
eminent men, including Mr. T. S. Eliot, foremost British poet, believe them; (b) Chris- 
tianity believes in them. It is not made clear why the term “Christianity” should be 
pre-empted for those members of Christian churches who subscribe to these particular 
dogmas. 

Canon Bell attributes much of the rationalistic reaction to a widespread identifica- 
tion of the Christian philosophy with Calvin’s “nightmare theology” (p. 138), center- 
ing in the doctrine of predestination. Yet that doctrine was no invention of Calvin’s. 
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It occurs in the rigorous form of predestinatio gemina in other classic theologians, such as 
St. Augustine. It is, in fact, nothing more than a corollary of God’s omniscience: If 
God knows all, he knows the whole future. It follows that “before a man is born, it is 
certain whether he shall go to Heaven or Hell” (p. 137). Dr. Bell presumably accepts 
the premise of God’s prescience. On what grounds does he deny the “monstrous 
theories” (p. 139) which form the conclusion? This is, of course, only one of many ques- 
tions which enter into the author’s argument. But it is typical of the objections which 
should be anticipated by a writer of Canon Bell’s historical learning and expository 
skill. A more sparing use of damning adjectives and a more serious presentation of in- 
tellectual content may be recommended to one who believes that “if by anyone tra- 
ditional Christianity is intelligently to be either believed or rejected . . . . by sucha one 
it needs must first be understood” (p. 109).—-GREGORY VLASTOS. 


Buttrick, GeorcE A. The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt. A Preface to a Restate- 
ment of Christian Faith. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. xv-+311 pages. $2.50. 

In this book Dr. Buttrick combines great preaching with thinking which is careful, 
clear, and well informed. He writes with a sensitive understanding of the contemporary 
mood. He marshals the best arguments for the most familiar Christian positions— 
theism, the finality of Jesus, the redemptive significance of the Cross, the life of prayer, 
personal immortality. He reinterprets Christian doctrine in modern terms with real 
insight. His thought moves within what is regarded as the “‘liberal’’ tradition. Liberals 
could well recommend this book to their critics as containing a very great deal of what 
is likely to remain common ground to Christians who cannot renounce the gains of 
liberalism however much their thought may develop. Dr. Buttrick does not intend to 
break fresh ground. He crystallizes the best in a whole tradition, seasons it with his 
own wisdom about life, which is better than any one tradition, never loses sight of 
what is central, and writes it all with effectiveness and charm. Though he writes with 
more confidence about some things than many of us could he avoids special pleading.— 
Joun C. BENNETT. 

FAIRCHILD, HoxtE NEALE. Toward Belief. New York: Macmillan, 1935. ix+157 
pages. $1.75. 

Toward Belief is both the spiritual Odyssey and the Summa Theologica of a professor 
of English at Barnard College. After twenty years of skepticism he attempted to set 
down on paper his philosophy of life, and this project led him to think his way through 
to an affirmative religious philosophy. The book states in ten chapters, simply and 
beautifully written, the essential elements in his credo. 

The philosophy here stated will be read with eagerness by many of the intelligentsia 
who, having broken with orthodox religion, are groping for a faith. There is nothing of 
obtrusive evangelism here; but it is the calm statement of a cultured man who is able to 
say, “Whereas I was blind, now I see.” Those who cannot accept the Anglo-Catholicism 
in which the author’s quest for a church home terminated will still find much value in 
his discussions of such perennial problems as God, freedom, immortality, and the 
nature of the Christian gospel —GEORGIA HARKNESS. 

Fitcu, FLorENcE Mary. The Daughter of Abd Salam. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 

1930; new ed., 1934. 75 pages. $1.50. 

This is a charming little book. It relates in simple and beautiful language the story 
of a Palestinian peasant woman, ostensibly in her own words. The portraiture is accu- 
rate; the narrative provides an intimate and sympathetic insight into the present-day 
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life of the peasantry of “the land of Israel.” And, enhancing its value, the book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with views of Palestinian life and scenery, apparently the authoress’ 
own photographs. The narrative unfolds itself so naturally that only slowly one is 
aroused by the fine word painting and the frequent use of biblical phraseology to the 
conviction that it cannot be strictly autobiographical, as it purports to be, but must be 
embellished with various facts which the authoress gleaned on her visit to the Orient. 
In view of the general excellence of the book, it may seem captious to point out that the 
transliterations of Arabic are inaccurate; it would be worth while to improve these, 
however: sabak-il-hair, A’hmud, hamdilillah —W. A. Irwin. 


Fortunk, R. F. Manus Religion. (‘Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society,” 
Vol. III.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1935. ix-+391 pages. 
$3.00. 

Material for this volume on Manus religion was gathered by Dr. Fortune while a 
fellow of the Australian Research Council in 1928-29. With his wife, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, Dr. Fortune spent six months studying different phases of the life of the Manus, 
a fisher folk of the Admiralty Islands. A complete account of the social and economic 
life and language is promised in succeeding volumes, so that the author gives little such 
background in this publication. However, it is evident that he possesses a full account 
of the life and draws on it when necessary. 

The outstanding feature of Manus religion is its emphasis on the ghostly cult. Each 
man reveres the ghost of his father and keeps his skull in an honored place in the house. 
He addresses him on public occasions and exacts deference to him from other members 
of the family. In return the ghost accompanies the head of the house by land and sea 
and protects him from the evil designs of ghosts of other families. He keeps his ward 
and family from evil and temptation and directs them within traditional practices by 
visiting sickness upon them if they err. However, he does not punish by death, for such 
an event brings disaster to him as well as to his descendants. Death is caused by some 
other ghost, who thus shows himself more powerful. It is then plain that he has failed 
as a personal guardian and is of no further service to his family. His skull is broken up, 
burned, or thrown into the sea, and that of the recently deceased is put in the honored 
place in the house. The discredited ghost now wanders for a time on the island fringe 
and eventually becomes a sea slug. 

It thus appears that there are many ghosts within the village and tribe, but each 
is important only in his own house. There is no chief ghost, or after-world. All the 
ghosts perform inside a traditional code, which regulates the everyday life of the people, 
from property rights to fidelity in marriage. 

Oracles and mediums are important, for they are able to learn the reason why the 
ghost has brought sickness or other troubles to the family. The cause usually lies in 
laxity to duty or secret sin. The oracles rebuke the offender, and thus the moral code 
is strengthened. Sin is expiated by confession. 

Black magic is also important; but in contrast to the situation found in most societies, 
it functions with no offense to morality or religion. 

To bring out the workings of the system, Dr. Fortune gives a diary of religious 
events which took place during his visit, an account of the kinship system, and other 
details too technical for a brief review. He has furnished a wealth of material which will 
be of interest and value to all students of comparative religion, as well as to anthro- 
pologists —Fay-CoopPer COLE. 
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GOLDBERG, Davin. Sussman Sees It Through. A Reappraisal of the Jewish Position 
under the Soviets. New York: Bloch, 1935. 244 pages. $2.00. 

This book presents the story of the evolution of an ultra-orthodox Jew of Soviet 
Russia, from his orthodoxy to the philosophy of Sovietism, in a very interesting and 
realistic way. Sussman is a conscientious Hebrew teacher, deeply sincere in his ad- 
miration for the Law and the Prophets. He feels that in some way the world could be 
delivered from its inequalities and miseries by the application of the sacred laws to 
life. He meditates on this faith, but finds the world cold to it. His son, a young man of 
fine character and a good mind, finds in communism the answer to the questions of his 
father, who is attempting to bring him up in the orthodox way of life, against which he 
rebels. His son argues with him, and finally Sussman sees that the very objective of the 
ethical laws of Moses and the Prophets are being realized in the application of the prin- 
ciples of Russian communism. He feels that the high human ideals of the Bible are 
brought to real life in the new Russia, and becomes an enthusiastic protagonist of the 
Russian system. It is regrettable that the book is rather poorly written, but in spite 
of this, it is a fine study of what is going on in Jewish life in the Soviet Republic. For 
those who are interested in understanding the change that has taken place in Jewish 
life there, this book is an excellent aid ——G. GrorGE Fox. 


GOODSPEED, EpGaR J., and COLWELL, ERNEST CADMAN. A Greek Papyrus Reader. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. vii+108 pages. $1.50. 

This useful reader offers a collection of papyri, mainly of the second and third 
centuries, chosen apparently for their readability and arranged in order of length and 
difficulty for the inexpert student. One misses the old favorites popularized by Deiss- 
mann and Milligan, but in a school textbook that may prove an advantage. Nor does 
the present collection suffer in interest by the exclusion of these; it has letters of a col- 
lege student, of a homesick boy and a runaway girl, of a slave girl to her absent master, 
news items, racy petitions to the courts, marriages, divorces, official documents of all 
sorts, and several extracts from the magical papyri. New Testament students will 
recognize many familiar expressions and such forms as the “thanksgiving,” which 
appears in several letters. 

Brief introductions and a few essential notes assist in the translation, and a concise 
vocabulary adds greatly to the usefulness of the volume in the classroom. It is printed 
by the planograph process from a clear and accurate typescript (possibly a slightly 
larger page would have been clearer); and it is stoutly bound. Altogether it is an ad- 
mirable textbook, and a useful supplement to existing popular collections of papyri; 
and it should meet a need long felt by teachers of Hellenistic Greek —Atrrep M. 
PERRY. 

HarMAN, N. BisHop. Science and Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 169 pages. 
$1.50. 

This little book by an English doctor covers much familiar ground in this area of re- 
ligious debate and adds nothing new to the discussion. It is well written, however, and 
should prove an interesting volume to put in the hands of people who are beginning to 
be religiously disturbed by a naive faith in “science.” More critical readers will not be 
greatly helped by its rather threadbare harmonizings.—E. E. AUBREY. 

Heim, Kary. The Church of Christ and the Problems of the Day. New York: Scribner’s, 

1935. vili+172 pages. $1.75. 

These are the James Sprunt Lectures for the year 1935 delivered at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The background of the author’s thinking is 
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that of present-day Continental Europe, particularly Germany, rather than the modern 
American scene. And his central thesis is the alleged collapse of the so-called “liberal” 
attitude in religion, for which he would substitute a revival of Luther’s supernaturalism 
phrased in terms of a Barthian type of eschatological thinking.—S. J. Case. 


HemmsaTH, CHARLES H. With Honor. New York: Harper, 1935. 111 pages. $1.00. 


This is the fortieth book in Harper’s “Monthly Pulpit.” In these ten sermons, Dr. 
Heimsath of the First Baptist Church of Evanston, Illinois, invites his congregation to 
the pursuit of the values of Christianity. His preaching speaks directly to our age. 
With forthright words he points out the dangers of refusing to build life upon reality. 
The great values of trustworthiness, expansiveness, faith, action, etc., are presented 
with beauty and clarity. These sermons have value not only in the listening, but also 
in the reading. Dr. Heimsath knows how to write, as well as to preach.—ROLLAND 
W. SCHLOERB. 


Hour, Horace T. What Religion Is and Does. New York: Harper, 1935. viiit+373 
pages. $3.00. 

Here is a valuable book for a college course in religion. It is a comprehensive, well- 
informed, orderly presentation of the problems and values of religion. After two chap- 
ters of preliminary definition of religion, the author presents problems raised by modern 
life and thought, with special reference to science. A section of six chapters offers a 
concise summary of problems and viewpoints in philosophy of religion: man’s place in 
the world, the existence and nature of God, prayer, and immortality. The latter half of 
the volume is devoted to the backgrounds, present status and problems of Christianity, 
concluding with the relation of Christianity to social ethics, and the problem of believ- 
ing. This schematic arrangement suggests a good schedule for a two-semester course. 

Professor Houf (of Ohio University) is not here attempting to outline an original 
philosophy of religion, but rather to survey the field and its problems with a fair and 
clear synoposis of the main possibilities that confront the student seeking a solution. In 
general the position is liberal, philosophically realist, and non-ecclesiastical; while the 
author shows himself at home in the literature of recent philosophy, liberal criticism, 
and the more general sociological and economic texts. The method is to introduce the 
problem in its various phases with dispassionate description of diverse approaches, to 
indicate representative lines of solution with running comment indicating the author’s 
general assent or criticism. The result is an opportunity for the student to take his 
choice of appealing points of view and to follow them up in the footnote references. 
(The bibliography referred to in the text is not included in the edition before me, so 
that it cannot be appraised.) 

The weakest part of the treatment is that of historic Christianity and the Chris- 
tian church. A good beginning, carrying the reader through the founding of the 
church, is not continued; so that the relations of the church to Western culture are not 
adequately treated. From this defect results a rather superficial conception of the 
church’s function, which ignores its critical réle in society. Accordingly, the critical 
functions in social morality are attributed to some vague entity called Christianity, 
while the church is apparently left to one side. The chapter on ethics of belief, so full 
of possibilities of frank and challenging analysis, is disappointingly trite. History of 
religions forms no part of the survey. 

Yet the college teacher of religion will go far to find a better text for that most prob- 
lematical of all courses: the “Introduction to the Study of Religion”—if he can sup- 
plement it with good historical material.—E. E. AUBREY. 
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Jack, J. W. The Ras Shamra Tablets, Their Bearing on the Old Testament. New York: 

Scribner’s, 1935. 54 pages. $1.25. 

Apart from its content this monograph is interesting as being the first of a series of 
publications which will be used by the Society of Old Testament Studies. The series is 
designed to provide an outlet for British scholarship in this field parallel to that pro- 
vided for German scholars by the Bethefte of the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft. 

Dr. Jack, who has already gained a reputation for the popular presentation of tech- 
nical evidence in this field, has here provided an illuminating discussion of this very 
striking evidence from the North Syrian site. He describes the site and the tablets, 
discusses interestingly the iinguistic phenomena they present, relates them to the myth 
and ritual patterns of the Near East in the age when they were written, points out their 
bearing on certain problems of political history, and finally suggests something of the 
light they throw on the Old Testament. 

Although admittedly a tentative study, since all the materials from Ras Shamra are 
not yet published, and since the translation and interpretation of those which have 
appeared is far from being in a satisfactory state, Dr. Jack’s monograph will be highly 
valuable to all biblical students. As the receiver has elsewhere stated, these tablets con- 
stitute the most important single discovery ever made by the archaeologist for the 
understanding of the origins of Hebrew culture in general and of the religious aspects 
thereof in particular.—W. C. GRAHAM. 


Knox, Ronatp A. Heaven and Charing Cross. Sermons on the Holy Eucharist. New 
York: Dutton, 1936. vi+go0 pages. $1.25. 


In the eyes of the Roman Catholic, the celebration of the Holy Eucharist is central in 
the experience of the Christian. Here he meets the real presence of Christ. Here he 
partakes of the substance of Christ’s body. For those who find it difficult to believe that 
bread and wine can be changed into the substance of his body, the miracle at Cana is 
adduced as evidence that such an event is possible. The feeding of the five thousand is 
proof that his body can be made available to many. A strong mystical devotion to the 
living Christ runs through these sermons on the Holy Eucharist. For Father Knox, 
the Book of Canticles is the best Old Testament expression of the fellowship of the 
Christian with his Lord. Of all the ancient writings, none “has more endeared itself 
to the greatest friends of Christ; they would have spared all the rest to save this.”— 
ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. Chaos in Mexico. The Conflict of Church and State. New 
York: Harper, 1935. 284 pages. $2.00. 


Under this unfortunate title Dr. Macfarland has gathered together the results of his 
study of the present situation in Mexico, based upon a recent six-weeks’ tour of that 
republic. The title is unfortunate in that it implies a situation which does not exist in 
Mexico. Asa matter of fact, Mexico has been following an orderly program of develop- 
ment for the last twenty years, and what was chaos has given way to something quite 
different. There has been radical change, and it seems that there is in process of develop- 
ment a totalitarian state, or something which verges upon it. What this means for the 
future of Christianity in Mexico may well cause concern to all who have the cause of 
Christian missions at heart.—W. W. SWEET. 
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MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. Contemporary Christian Thought. New York: Revell, 1936. 
viii+204 pages. $1.50. 

This is a collection of jottings on forty-one books that have appeared during the last 
year or so. These summaries were, for the most part, originally prepared for publication 
in the “One Book a Week” department of the Reformed Church Messenger. The con- 
tents of the various volumes are abstracted at sufficient length to give one an adequate 
idea of both the method and subject matter; and the items listed are arranged under 
ten topical subdivisions as follows: ‘(Contemporary Theology,” “New Testament 
Revelation,” “(Human Salvation: Personal and Social,” ‘Religion and Modern Psy- 
chology,” “The Church: Its Nature and Mission,” “Studies in Christian History,” 
“Humanism: The Common Foe,” “Christian Unity in Perspective,” “(Contemporary 
Trends and Tendencies.” The appended comments are chatty rather than incisively 
critical, but the survey is both accurate and well proportioned and will prove useful 
for persons who have not the time to read many books for themselves.—S. J. CASE. 


Mackay, H. F. B. Followers in the Way. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 207 pages. 
$1.75. 

The prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral presents here fourteen short biographies 
of minor saints and martyrs—and one deserter—of the Christian fraternity. They are 
minor only in the sense that they are not as well known as some others. Among the 
fourteen are Gaius, Constantine, St. John Chrysostom, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
Francis de Sales, Thomas More, and Bishop John Coleridge Patterson. Dr. Mackay 
probably first delivered these papers as sermons before the congregation of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, London, where he is now vicar. He concludes the book with a story of 
All Saints Church and its century of service. 

As portrayals of the mature characters, these studies stand out among the best short 
biographies of modern times. They are fine examples of what Gamaliel Bradford called 
“psychographs”—portraits of souls. Dr. Mackay writes gracefully and with a keen 
sense of dramatic values. The one drawback for American readers is that he writes 
primarily for English audiences, who presumably have a larger body of information 
about these saints, especially the English ones. He deals so scantily with their child- 
hood and youth, their social environment, and their early struggles that the reader does 
not come to a complete understanding of the mature men. Increasingly we demand of 
the biographer that he tell us, not only what his hero accomplished, but why he wanted 
to do it and what were the sources of his exceptional power. Nevertheless, Dr. Mackay 
has done a fine job. The saints under his touch rise from the dead and live again before 
our eyes, exalting our spirits and strengthening our faith by their courage. It is to be 
hoped that he will follow it with other studies of more recent followers in the way.— 
FRED EASTMAN. 


Mackay, JoHN A. That Other America. New York: Friendship Press, 1935. x+218 
pages. $1.00. 

No one is better prepared to interpret That Other America to the Norteamericanos than 
is John A. Mackay. For ten years he was the head of the Anglo-American College in 
Lima, Peru; and since 1925 he has served as a lecturer in Latin American University 
centers, traveling extensively throughout South America and Mexico. Since 1932 he 
has had special responsibility for Latin America in the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian church. His chief concern in this little volume is to trace the emergence 
in the Americas ‘“‘of a community that shall contain at once the pattern and the seed of a 
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single new America” which shall be diiierent from the Americas that are. This new and 
single America, he thinks, can only emerge on the basis of a fellowship founded upon a 
common faith in God. Gabriela Mistral, the Chilean poetess, gives expression to the 
same point of view when she says: “Christianity, do not forget, is the only link between 
the United States and Spanish America. Only in the Word of Christ do we meet and 
enjoy a common emotion; the rest is pure tragedy of difference.” —W. W. SWEET. 


MAETERLINCK, Maurice. The Supreme Law. (Tr. by K. S. SHELVANKAR.) New York; 

Dutton, 1935. 160 pages. $2.00. 

The supreme law is unknown: that is the conclusion reached. The Newtonian law 
of gravitation does not explain the continued motion and life in the universe, for centrip- 
etal action (which is the essence of gravitation on a cosmic scale) would long ago have 
congealed the universe in ‘‘a limitless and motionless globe of inert matter.” On the 
other hand, the centrifugal or transverse force is inexplicable through gravitation, and 
yet it leaves us with “the same insoluble enigma of movement and life.’”’ “Until we have 
penetrated the mystery of the equilibrium and eternity of these two cardinal forces, 
we shall know nothing.” None of the theories of the new physics offers a convincing 
explanation of this equilibrium: neither the hypothesis of all-pervasive ether nor the 
Einsteinian relativity theories nor the idea of an expanding universe. The more we 
study the problem the more does it lead us into ever darker obscurity, but cheer up! 
“These obscurities are more fertile than the trivial clarities which cradle the slumber of 
self-complacent ignorance, .... and we exalt [God] in humbly saying that we do not 
yet know Him.” 

It is the mystic theory of nescience in a new garb, a dexterous pricking of the Edding- 
tonian assuredness, and an entertaining bit of speculation withal—E. E. AuBrRey. 


MeEeEcHAM, HENRY G. The Letter of Aristeas. A Linguistic Study with Special Reference 
to the Greek Bible. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1935. xxii+355 
pages. 12s. 6d. 

This is a study which the Koine specialist cannot ignore. After a Bibliography anda 
brief Introduction, the Greek text of the letter is given. Although Swete’s text is fol- 
lowed, LXX words and phrases are in capitals, instead of the uncials of Swete’s edition. 
The queer un-Greek practice is followed of placing breathings and accents over these 
capitals. Following the text are sections of some length on vocabulary and grammar. 
There are some interesting word-lists and statistics in the vocabulary chapter, but it is 
perhaps the least significant part of the book. It’s scope is too limited. It is said that the 
classical strain is well marked in the vocabulary. This statement might be made of any 
piece of literary Greek from that day to this—even of an editorial in a vernacular news- 
paper. In the same connection there are some unsatisfactory remarks about the be- 
ginnings of Koine. Xenophon and Aristotle are not the first to “anticipate” the Koine; 
but Plato, and every other writer who moved in the living current of the language, antici- 
pated not only the Koine but modern Greek as well. Although it is hardly fair, in dealing 
with a language which forms compounds as freely as Greek, the writer follows the usual 
practice of padding lists of hapax legomena with obvious compounds which any classical 
or post-classical writer might have formed. 

The chapter on grammar will be found a useful appendix to any study of Koine. 
After the grammar is a brief chapter on style and diction, which gives a fair statement 
of the literary character of the letter. 

The notes, which come next, form the most extensive, and perhaps the most useful, 
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portion of the book. Their numerus interesting observations should be approached in 
connection with the reading of the Greek text. A short conclusion is followed by brief 
appendixes discussing affinities with other Koine authors. There are three indexes, viz., 
literary references, vocabulary, subjects and names.—J. MERLE RIFE. 


McGLOTHLIN, W. J., et al. An American Commentary on the Old Testament. (‘Minor 
Prophets,” Vol. II.) Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1935. 
156 pages. $2.00. 

This latest volume in this series comprises commentaries on Nahum by W. J. Mc- 
Glothlin, Habakkuk and Zephaniah by J. B. G. Pidge, Haggai and Malachi by I. G. 
Mathews, and Zechariah by M. Bronk. It well maintains the standard set by those 
appearing earlier. The introductions to the various books are clearly and simply 
written. Those on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi are specially well done. 

Here and there in certain sections of the text one notes the failure of a commentator 
to take into consideration recent evidence. In the commentary on Nahum, for example, 
the evidence of Gadd’s tablet on the date of Nineveh’s fall, and on the relations existing 
between Assyria and Egypt at that time, does not comport with the commentator’s 
views on these points. The conservative attitude of some commentators leads to re- 
marks which many scholars would not accept without considerable qualification, for 
example, the note on Baalism in the commentary on Zephaniah (p. 8) or the note on 
foreign apparel on the following page. 

In spite of the excellence displayed, especially in some of these commentaries, one is 
tempted to suggest that such publications are less and less likely to meet the need for 
which they are designed. They will hardly arouse in the laity that enthusiasm for the 
prophetic contribution to our religious heritage which might lead to a more vital ap- 
preciation of the moral and spiritual significance of these harbingers of a higher social 
order. The commentary can be useful only to the scholar. It is not a good medium for 
the education of the laity because, in the vehicle itself, abides a temptation to concen- 
trate the attention on points of secondary relevancy which even the wisest commen- 
tator cannot always resist. If the significance of the prophet is to be effectively mediated 
to the church at large, a new type of literary vehicle must be developed.—W. C. 
GRAHAM. 


MINKIN, Jacos S. The Romance of Hassidism. New York: Macmillan, 1935. viii+398 
pages. $2.50. 

The Romance of Hassidism fills a need in the literature on Jewish subjects in the 
English language. There have been complete studies in Hebrew and in German of its 
specific theme—the mystic, democratic sect of Hassidism which flourished in eastern 
Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—but all that has appeared in English 
have been collections of Hassidic legends and anecdotes of Hassidic leaders. This is the 
first full-length history and analysis in English of this important movement. 

Dr. Minkin properly begins his study with a sketch of the history of mystic thinking 
among Jews as far back as it can be traced. He follows the development of the Cab- 
bala from ancient times up to the beginning of Hassidism. In his history of Hassidism 
proper he quite correctly develops his theme through biography. Inasmuch as Hassi- 
dism was primarily an expression of mystic leadership, the biographical method is a 
natural and handy way of giving the successive development of its ideas. 

He begins, of course, with Baal Shem, who, in his Carpathian home, gave the initial 
impulse to the Hassidic movement at the beginning of the eighteenth century. He then 
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deals with Dob Baer, his successor, who was the organizer as Baal Shem was the 
prophet; then with Jacob Joseph, the literary publicizer of the movement; then with 
the great Shneir Zalman, who combined Lithuanian Jewish scholarship with Polish 
Jewish mysticism and founded the cultured form of Hassidism, the ‘““Habad.” 

In his discussion of these creative personalities Minkin generally steers a safe course 
between a cold objectivism and an over-enthusiastic adoration, although occasionally, 
of course, he errs on the side of enthusiasm, as when describing the doctrines of Baal 
Shem he says (p. 66): ‘Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tob was a pantheist without ever hav- 
ing heard of Spinoza. It came to him simply and naturally from his profound love and 
knowledge of nature. God did not create the world and then withdraw Himself from it, 
but creation is continuous, progressive, unending. This may sound Bergsonian, but he 
preceded Bergson by almost two hundred years.” 

The fact that Baal Shem antedates Bergson is no proof of his originality. If he 
antedated Bergson by two hundred years he postdated the Talmud by fifteen hundred 
years. The Talmud (Haggiga 12b) speaks of God in his goodness renewing daily the 
works of creation. If Baal Shem was not familiar with the Talmudic passage, that pas- 
sage was quoted in the daily prayerbook and Baal Shem read it every morning of his 
life. God’s active presence in the world is an ancient teaching in Judaism. Dr. Minkin 
is, of course, aware of this; as a matter of fact, he cites that passage from the prayerbook 
much later in the book (p. 254) in another connection, but it would have been better 
when discussing Baal Shem’s doctrines to have quoted its historic origins just as when 
praising his teaching of the necessity for sincere devotion in prayer he should likewise 
have quoted the ancient passage from the Ethics of the Fathers. But this enthusiasm 
for his heroes does not unbalance his judgment. He gives a fine evaluation of the per- 
sonalities who founded Hassidism, as well as a frank description of its degeneration 
under the self-seeking of the later leaders. 

Perhaps the finest chapter in the book is chapter xiii, the ‘“Test of Hassidism.” In 
this chapter he appraises the contribution which Hassidism has made to Judaism. A 
few citations will suffice to give his point of view. ‘‘Hassidism alone has succeeded as a 
great energizing and revitalizing spiritual impulse, bringing with it a wealth of ideals 
that brought fresh strength to old institutions and points the way to future develop- 
ment” (p, 294). “It has brought the gifts of joy and hope to thousands of Jews who were 
living in spiritual desperation ....(p. 295). “‘Under Hassidism .... there was joy 
in being a Jew..... Pious ecstasy made up for their lack of knowledge of the Torah 
.... (p. 296). “It was the first time that democracy broke through the barriers of the 
ghetto caste-system..... It was a democracy without qualifications and distinctions 

. 2” (p. 206). 

The book is very well annotated and provides a rich bibliography for all who desire 
to pursue the subject further. It is a useful, readable, and important work.—SoLoOMON 
B. FREEHOF. 


Niesunr, Hutpa. Ventures in Dramatics with Boys and Girls of the Church School. 

New York: Scribner’s, 1935. xix+-224 pages. $1.75. 

These nineteen junior high school productions are fine examples of what a progressive 
church school may do to make its program more interesting for growing boys and girls. 
The author has shown distinct skill in handling her groups, developing in them the right 
kind of motivation, directing them in creative expression without too many supervisory 
suggestions, and enabling them to find satisfaction in critical study of materials and in 
presentation to others of their findings and of their carefully worked-out dramatizations. 
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There is a good variety of illustrations of different kinds of plays of which this age is 
capable and in which they can find interest and profit. The selections of biblical, his- 
torical, missionary, social-service, and special-occasion plays will be suggestive to others. 
There is very little straining for effect, but in each case one can feel that these young 
people would have a good time together and would learn something worth while. Dra- 
matics is undoubtedly an effective method of teaching and if not overdone or carelessly 
done will serve to make a church-school program more attractive and significant. There 
is no attempt to make adolescent expressions exact or complete. This book shows in- 
telligent and sympathetic guidance-technique, and a good wholesome religious quality 
of experience.—E. J. CHAVE. 


PatstEY, A. G. Fine Linen for Purple. Reveries of the Passion of Christ. New York: 

Scribner’s, 1934. x+208 pages. $2.00. 

The death of Jesus is not a cause for regret. According to this author, it is rather the 
perfect fulfilment of a life devoted to self-sacrifice for a cause which is supremely worth- 
ful and in a spirit which never faltered. The depth of Christ’s suffering is probed by in- 
troducing the personalities with whom he came into contact during his last days and 
hours. Not only the disciples and Pilate are discussed. New light is shed upon the more 
obscure Simon the Cyrenian and Joseph of Arimathea. On many pages there is a fresh- 
ness of treatment which deepens appreciation of Christ as it illuminates his human rela- 
tionships on the way to the cross—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


SCHLAUCK, SIEGFRIED. Die Not der Konfirmationspraxis im Lichte jugend psychologischer 

Erkenntnisse. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1935. 96 pages. RM. 2.80. 

Leaders in the field of religious pedagogy will find this book of considerable interest. 
It is a straightforward presentation of the bearing of contemporary child and adolescent 
psychology upon the difficulties involved in the religious training of children with a 
view to their reception into the full membership and privileges of the church. Though 
written in view of the present situation of the Evangelical church in Germany, the 
materials collected by the author are no less pertinent to other religious bodies, par- 
ticularly those which likewise practice the rite of confirmation. The author points out 
that the religious maturity on the part of the confirmands, presupposed in the con- 
firmation vows, is utterly wanting in evidence; that the disappointments over the fail- 
ure of the act of confirmation to come up to the tense and excited—often magically 
conceived—expectations of the confirmands are perilous to their further religious 
growth. Moreover, the difficulties are increased through the conflict between the 
promises demanded by the confirmation vows and the ideals of other values set by the 
“world” of daily life and occupation. 

The author has gathered a wealth of illustrative material from the evidence of psy- 
chological research, and has added to these testimonials from diaries and autobiog- 
raphies and from his own observations over a period of some ten years of systematic 
experimentation. The religious development of the adolescent is surveyed from early 
childhood to about the age of twenty, and is related to the physical, intellectual, and 
ethical developments as well. Adequate recognition is given to the variation in religious 
outlook because of difference in sex or of urban or rural environment. 

As the title implies, the author is concerned more with an analysis of the difficulties 
than with a suggestion of remedies for the situation. His suggestions that the church’s 
view of the confirmation be reoriented so as to consider it the beginning, rather than the 
maturing, of religious life, and that its program of educating the confirmed be carried on 
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through more varied ways of “preaching the word’? (Wortbverkiindigung) hardly seem 
adequate without a thorough revision of the theological content of confirmation in- 
struction also, as well as a more empirical method in the religious education of the 
young.—Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


STEGMULLER, FRIDERICUS (ed.). Opuscula et textus. Historiam ecclesiae eiusque 
vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. Roberti Kilwardby o. pr. De natura theologiae. 
Miinster: Aschendorffsche, 1935. 56 pages. RM. 1.10. 

This useful edition of Archbishop Kilwardby’s De natura theologiae has been pre- 
pared on the basis of the two manuscripts (of Merton College, Oxford, and Worcester 
Cathedral, respectively) in which it is extant. Though a Dominican, Kilwardby was, 
as is well known, an Augustinian in theology, and one of the most vigorous opponents 
of Aquinas. The work forms the prologue to the author’s Commentary on the Sentences. 
It treats of the method of sacred science and its relation to other fields of knowledge, 
and illustrates the thirteenth-century conflict between Augustinianism and Aristotelian- 
ism.—J. T. McNEILL. 


STEWART, GEORGE Craic. The Victory of Faith. New York: Harper, 1935. 121 pages. 
$1.00. 


Dr. Stewart, who has been bishop of the Chicago diocese of the Episcopal church 
since 1930, contributes this book of sermons as the thirty-seventh volume in the Harp- 
er’s Monthly Pulpit. Wide areas of religious living are traversed in these sermons, but 
the cardinal idea, as indicated by the title, is faith. The author has avoided confusing 
faith with doctrinaire credulity. Faith is regarded neither as knowledge nor as a mysti- 
cal mood, but rather as a refined and admirable type of heroism in the presence of 
cowardice and despair. Thus faith is not conceived to be a grace in the revealed sense 
of our supernatural tradition. It is set forth in accordance with Dewey’s words as a 
“tendency toward action, the matrix of all formulated creeds, and the inspiration of 
endeavor.” With few exceptions, the sermons are not written in terms of a false dichot- 
omy between a natural religion and a revealed religion. This is true in spite of the con- 
tinuous use made of our Christian inheritance. 

The author is not a scientific spectator engaged in writing descriptions of our con- 
temporary anxieties. He contributes sermons rather than up-to-date talks on religion, 
earnestly advocating such personal values as will persuade and induce people to under- 
take the practical action needful to make God obvious and potent in our common life. 

Finally, it must be admitted that there is an abundance of sinister forces operative 
in our world which we may legitimately expect to have had more adequate treatment 
if we are to accept the author’s thesis that faith is the guarantee of “victory.” An 
adventure in faith is splendid if we know what we are talking about. Faith must be 
kept distinct from romanticism.—Dosss F, EHLMAN. 


Suaul, Luict. Gotama Buddha. (Vol. X of the “Storia Delle Religioni,” edited by Rar- 

FAELE PETTAzZzONI.) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1934. xvilit+-395 pages. £. 20. 

In keeping with the doctrine of the “middle way,” that favorite teaching of the 
Buddha, Signor Suali has written an account in which we may see the man as he lived, 
in his renunciations, labors, and triumphs—not the story of a god, nor a clinical picture 
of a psychopathic personality. This study doubtless falls into that class of writing called 
“semi-popular,” because it furnishes at the same time sound knowledge and interesting 
reading. 
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This book is the flowering of long and patient labor in the field of Indian thought. 
The beginner in this field is appalled by the vastness of the literature. The Pali or 
Orthodox Canon is itself a shelf of octavo volumes, but is onlya fraction of the Mahaya- 
na literature, and these together are lost in the literature of Hinduism which springs 
from the bulk of the Vedas. This biography shows that one may write without dullness, 
even though he be a master of this Himalayan accumulation of the world’s books. 

It is also proof that one may write a fair, even a sympathetic account of the founder 
of a great religion without being ipso facto a convert. It is a rare gift. 

His ability as a scholar shows to advantage in the long chapters viii and ix, on the 
doctrines of the Buddha. Chapter ix is the most difficult of the book, ‘La teoria degli 
elementi.” In it the writer struggles with the Buddhist doctrine of non-ego, without 
being able to solve the paradox of delivering a non-existent soul from the miseries of 
continuous rebirth. In the tracing out of the metaphysics of the Buddha he has inserted 
the technical terms in parenthesis, which facilitates the verification of his work by those 
who may be interested in such checking-up. 

The idea that predominates in the book, the one to which he imputes the success of 
Gotama’s teaching, is the enthralling personality of the man—his sincerity, serenity, 
and a certain peculiar attractiveness to men difficult to express. In the labyrinth of 
Indian thought one might find all the elements of Buddha’s teaching pre-existing—not 
organized into a system, of course, but there—so that in Signor Suali’s opinion it was 
not the doctrines alone so much as the doctrines as presented by the teacher that won 
men. 

It may be added, with entire conviction, that here is a book which may not be 
omitted without loss by any student of the influence of Buddha on world-culture — 
PauL G. Morrison. 


Svenska Kyrkans Arsbok (The Yearbook of the Swedish Church). Composite author- 
ship. Uppsala, Sweden. 1935. 308 pages. $0.75. 


Each year the church of Sweden publishes a rather comprehensive year book com- 
prising about three hundred pages. It contains a wealth of information concerning the 
work of the Swedish church in all its various ramifications, not only in the home land, 
but also in the foreign-mission fields. The various departments and agencies of the 
church are described and illustrated with ample statistics. One chapter is devoted to a 
summary of the more important events within the church during the past year, and 
this also touches on the different trends of thought and inner developments that have 
been noticeable. The relation of the church to the ecclesiastical bodies of other lands is 
also noted. One chapter deals with the theological literature published during the 
previous year, cataloguing and classifying this under various subheads. This book is 
indispensable to any one who desires to follow the development, internal as well as ex- 
ternal, of the Swedish church of the present.—C. G. CARLFELT. 


TscHAN, Francis JosepH. The Chronicle of the Slavs by Helmold, Priest of Bosau. 
(“Records of Civilization,’ No. XXI.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935. xlit+321 pages. $4.00. 

The twelfth-century priest Helmold of Bosau was a respectable author as well as a 
courageous and enterprising missionary among the Baltic Slavs. Mr. Tschan has ren- 
dered his Chronicle of the Slavs into readable English. The work covers a period of 
three centuries from the age of Charlemagne to that of the author, and attempts to 
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bring significant world-events into relation with the confused affairs of the Slavic tribes. 
Countless scenes of war and outrage fill Helmold’s pages, and the deeds of nominally 
Christian Danes and Saxons are not much less barbaric than those of pagan Slavs. 
Helmold himself manifests a cultivated mind, and a love of poetry, but he lacks the 
power to organize his data into a historically satisfying whole. The Introduction and 
footnotes furnish indispensable aids to the interpretation of the Chronicle; and the 
carefully prepared Index of twenty pages is to be commended.—J. T. McNEILL. 


WESTIN, GUNNAR. Svenska Kyrkan och de Protestantiska Enhetsstrdvandena under 
1630-Talet (The Swedish Church and Protestant Endeavors at Church Union during 
the First Half of the Seventeenth Century). Uppsala: A. B. Lundequist, 1934. 332 
pages. 10.00 kr. 


The author is docent in church history at Uppsala University, and the volume is 
published as the annual publication of that institution for the year 1934. This fact 
alone warrants the deduction that the book in question is worthy of consideration. 

In and through the person of the late primate of the Swedish church, Nathan Soder- 
blom, the Lutheran church of Sweden came to occupy the attention of the churches 
of the world subsequent to the World War. Previous to that time the Swedish church 
had lived a life of comparative isolation, at least as far as active participation in any 
ecclesiastical affairs of ecumenical nature were concerned. The author of this volume 
shows that at the time of King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden (d. 1632) the church of 
that land faced a great opportunity of assuming a position of leadership among the 
Protestant churches of Europe. Through his participation in the Thirty Years’ War the 
great Gustavus Adolphus had turned the fortunes of war in favor of the Protestants. 
Logically, then, it could have been expected that the Swedish church should have 
exerted a greater influence on ecumenical Protestantism than it actually did. Move- 
ments were under way to unite Protestantism of that day, and in these movements the 
Scotchman John Durie was very active. Durie made two visits to Sweden and met with 
its chief theologians and church leaders in the interest of church union. This volume 
deals mainly with Durie and his work in Sweden and shows in an unbiased way the 
reasons why this effort at union failed. The book also contains much valuable informa- 
tion about the internal condition of the Swedish church of the period described and a 
great deal of historical material, hitherto unpublished, is referred to; and a special 
bibliography is devoted to unpublished documents bearing on the subject and found in 
the libraries of Sweden and elswehere. Future church historians will be indebted to the 
author for the valuable data he has gathered and published in this volume.—C. G. 
CARLFELT. 


Woop, LELAND FosTErR. Growing Together in the Family. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1935. 127 pages. $0.50. 

In this little book Dr. Wood, who is secretary of the Committee on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, sets forth the 
basic principles upon which great numbers of families have achieved a growing success. 
It is intended primarily for use by church classes of young married people. Questions, 
discussion outlines, and briefly presented case studies add to the usefulness of the book. 
Those who believe with the author that the home is the best place in which to begin the 
building of a better world will find this small study guide of real value-—Cuar es T. 
HOLMAN. 
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Witt, RoBert. Le culte: Etude d'histoire et de philosophie réligieuse. Vol. III: Les 
éléments sociaux du culte. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1935. 536 pages. 60 fr. 

With this volume Professor Will of the University of Strasbourg closes a work, the 
first part of which was published in 1925 with the subtitle: Le caractére réligieux du 
culte. That volume is out of print. The second part appeared in 1929 with the subtitle: 
Les formes du culte, and was reviewed by the present writer in this Journal, XI (1931), 
270-72. What was said there will not be repeated, except that the title ought to be Le 
culte chrétien, for this latest volume is even more restricted to Christianity than the 
earlier volume was. With that limitation in mind, it may be said that the work is of the 
highest quality, lucid in style, admirably balanced in its judgments, and comprehensive 
in its consideration of details. In my opinion, it is a contribution of the first importance 
in the fields indicated in the general title: “The History and Philosophy of Religion.” 

The third volume may be considered almost as an independent treatise on the 
sociology of (Christian) worship, and is valuable even apart from the previous ones. 
However, the study of the social elements in worship gives support to the main con- 
tention of the work in its entirety. In recent times many writers have tended to inter- 
pret religion essentially as social ethics, and have allied it with a quasi naturalistic-evo- 
lutionary world-view. Dr. Will nowhere suggests that to combat such an attitude 
has constituted any conscious part of his motive: his exposition is that of a scholar 
investigating the nature of worship in history and its philosophical implications. His 
study of the forms and objects used in worship (in the second volume) made evident 
that religion has to do with Somewhat beyond the human. A similar conclusion emerges 
from the investigation of social characteristics of religion. For it appears, not that re- 
ligion is for the sake of society, but rather that social organizations such as churches 
are for the sake of religion. The individuals contribute to, and receive from others in 
the social group, the cultivation and expression of the divine immanently within their 
particular lives and of social forms of relation to the Divine as transcendent Object in 
worship. Dr. Will maintains that the urge to worship arises in the individual through 
an influence of God felt within: ‘L’action cultuelle de homme n’est pas seulement 
une réponse donnée a I’action de Dieu, mais l’ceuvre de Dieu lui-méme” (p. 512). Thus 
faith, is a gift from God, as so many Protestants have essentially emphasized; neverthe- 
less it is to be cultivated and its object fully realized only through worship in the com- 
munity, as has been insisted by Catholicism. These two aspects the author finds in the 
“two central ideas” of Jesus: divine forgiveness (‘“éminemment personnel”) and the 
kingdom of God (with its “‘solidarité intime’’) (pp. 100-103). He describes the synthesis 
with the phrase ‘“‘communion en Dieu.” God is regarded as working in and through the 
individual considered metaphysically as such and through the social group; and he is at 
one and the same time the transcendent Object of worship for the individual and the 
group. “L’action immédiate de Dieu, dans l’assemblée cultuelle, réjoint l’action im- 
manente par laquelle son Esprit a prédisposé les 4mes individuelles et a constitué la 
communauté” (p. 255). It is with essentially this thought that he ends his book: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

The author describes his position as theocentric, He has not faced the difficult prob- 
lems that arise from the standpoint of philosophy of religion—indeed, there is little 
philosophical discussion in the whole work which is mainly analytic and descriptive— 
but he has presented in an impressive and systematic manner facts of worship which 
must be taken into account by any adequate philosophy of religion —ALBaNn G. Wip- 
GERY, 
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BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.) 

ANESAKI, MASAHARU. Katam Karaniyam: Lectures, Essays and Studies. Tokyo: Her- 
ald Press, 1934. 318 pages. 

Baha’i World. A Biennial International Record. Vol. V. 89 and go of the Baha’i Era 
(April, 1932-34.) New York: Baha’i Publishing Committee, 1936. 712 pages. $2.50. 
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pages. $1.90. 
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Rhys). London: Dent; New York: Dutton, 1935. 276 pages. $0.90. 
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New York: Abingdon, 1935. 256 pages. $1.25. 
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Morehouse, 1935. xi+192 pages. $1.75. 
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$0.25. 
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252 pages. $2.00. 
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Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1936. x+273 pages. $2.00. 
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20 pages. $0.25. 
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ford University Press, 1936. vilit+368 pages. Rupees 7. 
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Bayard Press, 1935. xiv-+285 pages. $2.00. 
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